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National  advertisers 
across  the  nation  placed  more 
General  Advertising 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
last  month  than  in  any 
other  January  in  the  paper’s 
history  ...  up  9.5%  over 
last  year’s  record  January 

Source:  Media  Records 


Simple  in  design,  dependable,  easy 


to  operate  and  adjust.  Built  to  serve 


WAITER  scon  t  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  hmm,  n.  j. 
EXECUTIVE  t  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  NEW  YORK 


I  SCOTT 

I  presses 


it’s  NEW... 


it! 


PRESS 


UNITS  .  .  .  with  provision  for  ROP  color 


Typical  SCOTT  8-Unit  black  and  white 
press  with  5  color  cylinders  for  ROP 
Color  and  3-2  Folder.  Built  in  any 
number  or  combination  of  units. 


any  make  of  press. 


The  SCOTT  family  of  satisfied  customers  is  grow¬ 
ing  steadily.  More  and  more  newspaper  plants  are 
installing  SCOTT  presses,  Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters, 
Folders  because  they  are  dependable  and  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation. 

Look  to  SCOTT  for  the  newest  ideas  in  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment.  If  it’s  NEW,  SCOTT  has  it! 
Send  for  literature  describing  SCOTT  equipment. 


The  famous  3-2  ratio  folder  featuring 
capacities  up  to  128  pages  with  either 
folded  or  cut  edge  forward.  Combines 
precision,  accuracy  and  speed. 


BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1878 


From  bonus  army- to 
bona  fide  war -to  Rome 


The  above  assignments,  plus  a  bona  fide  war 
handled  in  between,  highlight  the  career  of 
one  of  these  three  Sunpapers  men.  Is  he  the 
"bow  tie” — the  "crew  cut” — or  the  "third 
man”?  Here  are  details  to  help  single  him  out. 

1.  The  evacuation  of  the  bonus  army  from 
Washington  occurred  in  1933,  eight  years 
after  he  joined  The  Evening  Sun.  He  covered 
it  tirelessly,  brilliantly,  like  a  tent.  Readers 
of  The  Sunpapers  took  note  of  his  by-line. 
So  did  the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee,  with 
an  honorable  mention  award. 

2.  His  close  affiliation  with  The  Sunpapers 
and  his  close  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
Marylanders  really  took  hold  during  World 
War  II.  Assigned  overseas  with  Maryland’s 
29th  Division,  he  reported  their  training  in 
England — then  covered  part  of  the  Italian 
campaign — then  was  attached  to  the  9th 
Air  Force  and  described  D-Day  from  the 
air — then  witnessed  the  march  through 
Cherbourg  and  St.  Lo,  having  a  first-hand 
brush  with  death  in  the  process.  According 
to  the  BBC,  he  was  "first  into  Metz — first 
into  St.  Avoid — first  into  Saarlautem.” 


But  it  wasn’t  just  his  ubiquitous  nature  and 
his  graphic  dispatches  on  the  "big  picture” 
that  won  him  a  special  niche  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent.  It  was  as  much  his  ability  to 
combine  with  this,  everywhere  he  went, 
every  scrap  of  news  he  could  dig  up  about 
Maryland  men  in  action.  Written  under- 
standingly  and  compassionately,  his  stories 
struck  many  a  grateful  chord  back  home. 

3.  A  postwar  stint  with  The  Sun’s  London 
Bureau  was  followed  by  a  return  to  his  first 
love — The  Evening  Sun — on  which  he  served 
as  assistant  managing  editor  for  three  years. 
This  relative  hibernation  ended  abruptly  in 
May  of  1957,  when  he  was  tapped  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  head  The  Sun’s  new  Rome  bureau. 
Through  his  eyes,  Marylanders  are  kept  well 
up  on  momentous  Mediterranean  events. 

Is  "bow  tie”  your  choice?  Then  you’ve 
spotted  Lee  McCardell  correctly.  At  the 
extreme  right  is  Bradford  Jacobs,  himself  a 
Sunpapers  writer  of  repute.  And  the  "crew 
cut”  is  advertising  salesman  Charles  Nelson 
— who  carries  a  lot  of  interesting  facts  and 
figures  for  you  in  his  close-cropped  cranium. 


Tbe  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  411663~-Sunday  317,648 

National  Representatives:  Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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^4  By  More  Than 

82,000  LINES 

IN  THE  ELIZABETH-NEWARK  AREA 

New  Jersey's 

Mosf  Concenfrafed  Markets 

RETAIL  DAILY  GROCERY  LINAGE 


ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL:  1,214,000 


NEWARK  NEWS:  1,131,000 


NWK.  LEDGER:  458,000 


1ST  NINE  MONTHS 
OF  1957 


Our  4-Color  Food  Section  attracts  more 
linage  and  sells  more  products. 


Make  if  First  on  Your  Schedule  Too! 


Cli^abetf)  Hail?  Journal 


WEATHER 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


UNION  COUNTY 
EDITION 


THE  MAJOR  MEDIUM  IN  WEALTHY 
GROWING  UNION  COUNTY 

Ward-Qrlfllth  Co.,  Inc.  National  Representatives 


ACB's  Five  Offices 
SERVICE  Your  Advertisers 

Prompt  ACB  Service  on  checking  proofs  pleases  the  agencies, 
the  advertisers  and  the  business  office  of  the  newspapers. 

That’s  why  ACB  maintains  fully  staffed  offices  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  Memphis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  papers  are  received  and  checking  proofs  distri¬ 
buted  in  far  less  time  to  agencies  and  advertisers. 

Thus,  the  advertiser  has  his  evidence  that  the  ad  ran  as 
scheduled;  the  agency  can  handle  the  billing  without  delay. 
And  the  newspaper  gets  its  money  sooner. 

In  these  5  offices,  ACB  employs  about  400  people.  Some 
of  these  people  have  been  with  ACB  for  25  years  and  over. 
Large  numbers  of  them  wear  service  buttons  denoting  from 
10  to  20  years. 

Among  them  you  will  find  some  who  know  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  local  and  national  advertisers  almost  as  well 
as  you  know  them  yourself. 
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*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ntw  Ywk  (It)  n  tMiu.  in.  •  Cliiai*  (3)  II  S.  Nidii|«  In.  •  Cil.nUt  (IS) 
n  SmMi  Third  St.  •  Mm^h  (3)  111  JtllinM  In.  *  San  Fnadic*  (S)  SI  TM  SI. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Feb.  22-24 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minie  k 
apolis,  Minn.  ^ 

Feb.  23-25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting,  Drake  Holil, 
Chicago. 

Feb.  24 — Canadian  Press,  Executive  Committee,  Winter  meeting,  55  Uij.* 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto.  k 

Feb.  27-28 — ANPA  Research  Institute's  Conference  on  Local  Display  Ad  I 
Measurement,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  l 

Feb.  27-28  &  March  I — National  Editorial  Association  annual  Mid-Wiirte^ 
meeting,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.  1 

Feb.  28 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic,  Rutgers  Uniw.  I 
sity,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

March  I — Mississippi  Press  Association  jointly  with  Mid-Winter  meeting  oi 
National  Editorial  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

March  1-2 — Iowa  City  Editors  Association,  meeting.  State  University  cl 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

March  2-4 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  The  DriiUI 
Hotel,  Austin,  Texas.  I 

March  2-4 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Cos 
ferenca  (Western  Divison),  Hotel  Mayo,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

March  3-4 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatioi 
Winter  meeting,  University  Club,  Boston. 

March  5-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  cos 
vention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

March  8-9 — Ohio  Select  List,  advertising  clinic,  Deshler-HIIton  HoW, 
Columbus,  O. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editon 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  13-15 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pii* 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  14— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  meeting.  Park  Lane  Hotel,  Ni» 
York  City. 

March  15 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Oakdoli 
Tavern,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

March  16— Southern  Illinois  AP  Editors  annual  meeting,  Centralla,  III. 

March  16-19 — N.  Y.  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  medt- 
ing.  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

March  18-21 — Kent  State  University,  17th  annual  short  course  in  plwh- 
journalism.  Campus,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  21-22 — PSNE  Seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

March  22-23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conferenc* 
State  College,  Raleigh. 

March  22-23 — Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  23-25— I nterstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Spring  maatiig. 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

March  23-26 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  Committee  on  Freadom 
of  the  Press  meeting,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

March  27-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  lOth  Annin' 
Conference,  Sheraton-Cadlllac  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

March  28-30 — Inter- American  Press  Association,  Board  of  Directors  sami- 
annual  meeting.  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 

April  11-12 — Alabama  Associated  Press  Association  Spring  meeting,  Russdl 
Erski  ne  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

April  12-13 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel 
Columbus. 

April  14 — Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Spring  meeting,  55  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  Toronto. 

April  14-15— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  maating 
Des  Moines  Press  &  Radio  Club. 

April  15 — Canadian  Press,  Spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  Royal  York  Hot* 
Toronto. 

April  15-17 — International  Press  Institute  anuual  Assembly,  Washington 
D.  C. 

April  16 — Canadian  Press,  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

April  17 — University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference.  Doped- 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

April  17-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  annual  moating 
Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — The  International  Year  ^ 
Number  in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and  Mw 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  34,  M.  >: 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  v 
privileges  authorized  at  Ecut  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1379,  *>” 
Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contenu  Copyrighted  1958  by  the  EdiM^ 
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Branch.  85  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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ADVERTISING 
AND  PROFITS 


Here’s  what  happens 
when  an  advertiser 
uses  FAMILY  WEEKLY 


Familyr  'Ti^eJcIjr 

brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 


..editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 

..bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 

..immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 

. .  new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 

. .  an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  your  market 

..a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 

. .  excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 


Basically,  the  question  most  likely  to  be  asked  by  the  newspaper 
about  national  ads  carried  by  FAMILY  WEEKLY  is, 

"Where  did  the  money  come  from?” 

In  most  cases  the  answer  is,  "From  appropriations  otherwise  commited 
to  network  television  and  radio  or  to  general  mass-circulation  magazines." 

In  other  words,  FAMILY  WEEKLY  and  its  newspapers  face  the 
same  competition.  We  do  not  seek  to  attract  business  from  each  other 
and,  under  the  terms  of  our  distributing  agreement,  newspapers 
have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  every  line 
of  advertising  carried  by  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

It  is  the  stated  opinion  of  most  publishers 

of  our  newspapers,  that  diversion  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

is  insignificant  compared  to  the  number  of  advertisers 

we  bring  into  their  newspapers  for  the  first  time.  Everyone  agrees 

that  it  is  truly  unimportant  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 

of  dollars  diverted  annually  to  magazines  and  TV. 

Actually,  we  are  concerned  here  with 

the  direction  and  objectives  of 

FAMILY  weekly’s  advertising  sales  efforts. 

We  never  sell  against  newspapers.  We  always  promote  the 
growing  prosperity  and  retail  sales  potentials  in 

the  170  FAMILY  WEEKLY  markets  and  the  dominant  coverage  and  influence 
of  the  newspapers  in  those  markets. 

This  we  do  on  a  big  scale,  through  a  large  and  skillful  sales  staff  in 
seven  cities.  FAMILY  WEEKLY  newspapers  share  a  growing  recognition  by 
national  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 


dedicated  to  the  best  and  most 
constructive  interests  of  the 
newspapers  it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  Inc., 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  John  W.  McPherrin,  Publisher 

153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  1,  ILLINOIS 


the  only  feature  that  improves  your  SUNDAY  PACKAGE  AND  INCREASES  REVENUE  -  WITHOUT  INCREASING  PUBLISHING  COSTS! 
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Editors  are  advised  to  stay  out  of  politics  by  Editor  AlfrtJ 
H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Gwip 
H.  Gallup,  who  urged  them  to  run  for  Congress  in  a  speech  to 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill.  In  an  ^itoriai 
the  editor  asserted:  “The  best  place  for  the  editors  to  rends 
public  service  is  at  their  appointed  tasks.  Intrusion  of  polices 
could  only  vitiate  their  editorial  influence,  and  often  their  judg¬ 
ment.  We  view  dimly  if  not  with  alarm  Pollster  Gallup’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  we  fill  our  legislative  seats  with  editors.”  In  a  letter 
to  the  pollster,  the  editor  wrote:  “What  greater  affliction  could 
there  be  than  to  fill  up  the  legislative  halls  with  editors?  Don’t 
you  recall  they  never  can  agree  among  themselves  when  debating 
items  at  their  meetings?  Do  you  want  to  start  something  wor* 
than  the  plague  the  lawyers  have  brought  upon  us?”  ...  And 
reporters  are  offered  this  sound  advice  by  Van  Kardisch,  copy 
editor,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time:  “Reporters  may  not  realize  it 
but  not  only  do  they  have  an  obligation  to  keep  the  public  in¬ 
formed  by  getting  the  facts  of  the  story,  they  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  newspaper.  Every  time  they  open  their  mouths, 
they  can  either  further  or  erase  a  newspaper’s  reputation.  It 
doesn’t  hurt  to  be  polite,  for  this  is  one  way,  generally  speaking, 
a  reporter  can  get  what  he  is  after.  Don’t  do  as  this  self  styW 
Ernest  Hemingway  did  at  a  recent  town  meeting.  The  reporter 
entered  the  room  where  the  meeting  was  being  held,  (licking  the 
ashes  off  of  his  cigarette  as  he  walked  toward  an  official.  With 
another  flick  he  said  to  the  officials:  ‘Well,  what  are  we  kicking 
around  tonight?’  ” 

Exaggeration  Consternation 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
The  news  without  liyperbole. 

Exaggeration's  a  disease 
Of  journalistic  jargonese. 

—Douglas  C.  Pearson 

Fitzsimons  Army  Hospital  PIO 

— My  friend,  Ed  Koterba,  who  syndicates  his  “Bit  of  Washington 
column,  wrote  that  he  liked  the  old-fashioned  potato  soup  at  the 
Shenango  Inn,  Sharon,  Pa.,  bringing  sudden  fame  to  the  chef,  Hdei 


Worcester’s  Sunday  Telegram  Feature  Parade,  the  only  locally  edited  Sunday 
magazine  in  Central  New  England,  has  established  a 

2  year  lineage  growth  of  over  55.7% 
and  a  91.9%*  coverage  of  the 
2n(i  market  in  Massachusetts 

Daily  circulation  163,573;  Sunday  104, 590.(Publishers  Statements  months  ending  Sept.  30, 1957) 

TELE  G  R^Am7n7g  AZ  ETT  E 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

S  u  K  Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher 

^  MOIONIY,  REGAN  i  SCHMITT,  Inc. 


The  following  equipment,  in  first-class  operating  condition,  is 
offered  for  sale. 


100  H.P.,  A.C.  Drive,  60  cycle  208  General  Electric 
Pilot  Motor  15  H.P.,  3  Phase,  4-wire 
8  Hard  Packing  Reversible  Colour  Units 
Double  Folders  21%"  Cut-off 
2  Hoe  High  Speed  Reels,  Pasters  and  Tension 
2  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 
30,000  Per  Hour 
Rubber  Rollers 

8-Page  Standard  4-colour  | 

or  7  Running  Straight 

16-Page  Tabloid  4-colour  J 

or 

16-Page  Standard  4-colour  1 

or  )•  Running  Collect 

32-Page  Tabloid  4-colour  j 

.250  Plate  Thickness 

.0625  Bearer 

1 — Used  5-ton  Kemp  Metal  Pot,  gas-fired  with  controlling  equipment 
1 — Used  Hoe  Casting  Box 
1 — Used  Plate  Shaver,  Serial  #4 
1 — Used  Beveller 

Enquiries  pertaining  to  the  above  equipment  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Purchasing  Agent,  'The  Toronto  Star  Limited,  80 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  noted  for  its  four-column  hspFT 
headlines,  used  this  one  by  Robert  Ellefsen  over  Rita  Hayworth’s  !*•*• 
wedding:  “I  Do,  I  Do,  I  Do,  I  Do,  I  Do,  Always  Yours,  Rita.” 
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Is  the  KEYSTONE  MARKET  of  the  KEYSTONE  STATE 
In  Excess  of  ^700  Million'"  in  Retail  Spending! 

^Estimated  1957  ABC  City  and  Retail  Zone 

^  More  People  Mean  INCREASED  SALES! 

HARRISBURG’S  (ABC  City  Zone)  POPULATION  is  3rd 
largest  among  all  major  markets  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  duly  Philadelphia  in  the  East,  and  Pittsburgh  in 
the  West. 

^High  Buying  Incomes  Mean  STEADY  CUSTOMERS! 

HARRISBURG’S  PER  CAPITA  income  ($2,037)  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  of  all  major  cities  throughout  the  entire  state. 

»  Willing  Buyers  Mean  GREATER  RESPONSE! 

MORE.  IMPORTANT  —  RETAIL  SALES  PER  CAPITA 
($2,H1)  in  Harrisburg  are  the  highest  among  all  major  cities 
of  Pennsylvania. 

covered  completely  by 

Patriot  -  (31fr  lEorning  Nrmo 
^unhag  Patriot  -  Nrnio 


DAILY— 122,818 


SUNDAY— 132  A87 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  and  SCHMITT 


a 


195* 
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They  Want  It,  and  Buy  It 

^HE  most  jx)tent  competitive  sales  pitch  for  the  newspaper  is  the 
fact  that  people  want  it  and  buy  it  every  day  of  the  year — and 
more  and  more  people  are  doing  it  every  year. 

On  the  basis  of  figures  compiled  for  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book,  which  will  be  in  distribution  about  mid-March, 
we  estimate  that  U.  S.  readers  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  every  year 
for  newspap>ers.  It  amounts  to  more  than  three  million  dollars  every 
day. 

The  daily  sales  phenomenon  of  almost  58,000,000  people  putting 
their  money  “on  the  line”  every  day  for  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  is  the 
greatest  testimonial  that  ever  could  be  written  about  a  medium.  Here 
is  proof  of  the  public’s  demand  for  what  the  newspaper  has  to  offer. 
It  is  proof,  also,  of  the  vigorous  vitality  of  the  newspaper  as  a  source 
of  information  in  both  the  news  and  advertising  fields. 

There  is  a  newspaper  going  into  almost  every  home  in  the  nation 
every  day  in  the  year.  It  is  paid  for.  It  is  wanted  by  those  who  buy 
it.  It  is  read.  What  better  sales  medium  could  there  be  for  merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  have  something  to  sell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America? 

^‘Propaganda  ”  Advertising 

T NDEPENDENT  electric  power  companies  and  their  association  are  being 
penalized  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  because  some  of  their 
advertising  has  attempted  to  explain  the  issues  in  the  private  versus 
public  power  fight.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  has  called  this  “political 
propaganda,  pure  and  simple,”  and  he  has  persuaded  Internal  Revenue 
to  agree  with  him.  The  latest  move  by  IRS  last  week  disallowed  as  a 
deductible  business  expense  the  Electric  Companies  Advertising  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  independent  electric  light  and  power  companies  for  the 
years  1954  through  1957. 

This  ruling  means,  in  effect,  that  any  private  business  which  has 
to  compete  with  a  government  owned  or  operated  facility  cannot 
explain  the  competitive  issues.  According  to  the  Hoover  Commission 
there  are  more  than  2,500  government  facilities  of  industrial  and 
commercial  type  with  government  capital  “probably  exceeding  $15 
billion.” 

Doesn’t  private  industry  have  the  right — possibly  the  duty — to 
inform  the  public  about  issues  that  might  affect  the  survival  or 
economic  well-being  of  that  industry?  Why  should  it  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  competition  is  from  other  business  enterprises 
or  from  the  federal  government  in  determining  the  tax  deductibility 
of  advertising? 

Courtroom  Photos 

I^EXT  week  the  American  Bar  Association  will  debate  its  rule  (Canon 
^  35)  against  courtroom  photography.  We  doubt  that  the  ABA  will 
give  much  consideration  to  dropping  its  restriction.  It  will  probably 
vote  to  adopt  a  substitute  clause  which  changes  the  language  without 
altering  its  effect. 

Time  after  time  newspaper  photographers  have  demonstrated  they 
can  take  pictures  in  courtrooms  without  disturbing  the  decorum  or 
dignity  of  the  court  or  interfering  with  the  judicial  process. 

Newspaper  editors  and  photographers  have  been  making  progress 
slowly  in  this  field  by  convincing  a  judge  here  and  there  of  the 
reasonableness  and  justice  of  their  position.  Unless  the  ABA  reverses 
its  position  next  week,  thereby  surprising  all  of  us,  it  looks  as  if  news¬ 
papermen  will  have  to  keep  plugging  away  as  they  have  been  doing. 
It  is  slow  progress,  but  it  will  be  effective  in  the  long  fight  ahead. 
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Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  iii.| 
other  any  more:  but  judge  thi»  rqihcr.K 
that  no  man  put  a  stumbling  block  ofl 
an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  irr.l 
—Homans,  XIV;  13.  | 
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A  VISIT  WITH  THE  EDITOR  OF  IZVESTIA 
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2  Medium  Bombers  Collide  Over  Des- 
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Book  in  Pocket  Saves  Man  Shot  In 
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Chest  Plea  Issued  for  Mothers’  Milk 
Bank.— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
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The  finest  journalistic  br!uns  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  owned  by  the  government 
— purchased  for  an  average  rate  of  $40  a 
week! 

The  lot  of  the  Russian  newsman  today 
is  far  better  than  that  of  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen.  His  salary  is  higher,  and, 
if  he  toes  the  Party  line,  he  may  receive 
additional  benefits  in  the  forms  of  bonuses, 
permission  to  write  articles  for  other  So¬ 
viet  publications  and  receive  payment  for 
them,  and  receive  cut-rate  vacations  at  a 
resort  operated  by  the  newspaper  trade 
union. 

In  the  two  largest  papers,  Pravda  and 
Izvestia,  editions  are  either  eight  or  16 
pages,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
“news”  on  the  day  of  publication.  An 
eight-page  edition  sells  for  20  kopeks  and 
a  16-page  copy,  for  40  kopeks  (four 
cents) . 

Izvestia  has  a  daily  circulation  of  1,500,- 
000  copies,  half  of  which  are  printed  in 
its  six-story  home  ofifice  building  in  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  other  half  are  printed  in  other 
large  cities  around  the  Soviet  Union,  prin¬ 
cipally  using  mats  of  the  Moscow  edition 
pages  and  the  remainder  being  local  news 
written  by  Izvestia  staffers  in  those  cities. 
*  *  * 

It  was  the  Izvestia  plant  which  I  visited, 
accompanied  by  my  pretty  24-year-old  in¬ 
terpreter,  Miss  Mila  Fomichova.  Konstan- 
tine  Gubin,  Izvestia's  editor-in-chief,  re¬ 
ceived  us  in  his  plush  office  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  30-year-old  building.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  speak  no  English,  but  several 
times  he  began  replying  to  my  questions 
before  Mila  had  translated  them! 

Gubin  was  appointed  to  the  editorship 
10  years  ago  by  the  Supreme  Soviet.  He 
was  seated  behind  a  desk  almost  the  size 
of  a  ping-pong  table,  which  held  a  gold 
lamp  and  four  telephones.  A  radio  and 
television  set — the  usual  Russian  12-inch 
screen  model — rested  on  tables  to  his  right 
and  left.  Over  his  head  were  portraits  of 
Lenin,  Stalin  and  Khrushchev. 

(Comrade  Gubin  reported  that  his  edi¬ 
tors — the  most  general  classification  among 
the  60  members  of  Izvestia’s  editorial  staff 
— receive  a  salary  of  1,400  rubles  a  month, 
or  $140.  Local  correspondents  outside 
Moscow  are  paid  between  1,700  rubles 
($170)  and  2,500  rubles  ($250)  a  month. 
All  of  these  salaries  exclude  honorariums 
paid  for  outside  work. 

The  majority  of  Russia’s  newsmen  are 
members  of  the  Union  of  Journalists,  only 
recently  founded.  Even  men  whose  jobs 
correspond  to  publishers  and  managing 
editors  here  are  members  of  the  Union. 

Izvestia  publishes  one  edition  each  day 
except  Monday.  The  presses  begin  to  roll 
between  midnight  and  1  a.m.,  as  do  those 
of  Pravda,  and  both  papers  hit  the  street 
nearly  simultaneously. 

The  physical  setup  of  a  Russian  news¬ 
paper  operation  differs  greatly  from  that 
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of  a  U.  S.  paper.  The  concept  of  the  single 
large  city  room  is  tmheard  of  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Each  writer  has  his  own  private 
office,  most  of  them  furnished  with  sofas, 
samovars,  telephones  and  typewriters. 

Surprisingly,  some  of  Izvestia’s  writers 
do  their  pieces  in  longhand. 

«  *  * 

Each  afternoon  at  4,  the  editors  gather 
in  a  large  conference  room  and,  with  Gu 
bin  in  the  big  chair,  discuss  plans  for  th« 
next  day’s  edition.  Pictures  of  that  day’s 
paper  are  flashed  upon  a  screen,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  and  layout  are  decided.  Then 
each  editor  returns  to  his  department  and 
assignments  are  distributed. 

Very  few  assignments  involve  leaving 
the  Izvestia  building.  The  writer  gives  his 
copy  to  the  office  of  his  immediate  editor. 
When  it’s  been  checked  over  there,  the 
editor  places  it  in  a  tube  for  transmission 
to  one  of  Comrade  Gubin’s  two  assistant 
editors.  If  okayed,  it’s  placed  in  another 
tube  and  sent  along  to  the  composing 
room. 

There  are  30  Russian-made  linecasting 
machines  in  the  composing  room.  They  are 
operated  hy  both  men  and  women. 

I  was  told  that  for  the  past  three  years, 
Izvestia  has  been  using  a  zinc  alloy  in¬ 
stead  of  the  lead  conrunonly  used  in  U.S. 
papers.  The  alloy,  in  addition  to  being  1% 
times  lighter  than  lead,  has  proved  to  be 
free  of  the  toxic  effects  which  cause  lead 
poisoning.  The  introduction  of  this  alloy 
also  freed  a  35-kilometer  square  area  of 
Moscow  from  inhaling  the  by-products  of 
lead-melting. 

Compositors  earn  1,300  or  1,400  rubles 
($130  or  $140)  a  month.  Those  who  go 
an  entire  month  without  making  a  single 
error  receive  an  additional  20  percent  of 
their  salary  as  a  bonus.  If  he  or  she  con¬ 
tinues  that  record  for  a  year,  a  vacation 
of  24  working  days  at  the  Journalists’  Un¬ 
ion  sanitarium  (recreation  center)  in  the 
Crimea  is  given  for  only  30  percent  of  cost. 

Five  Soviet-made  presses,  operating  at 
25,000  revolutions  per  hour,  each  produce 
100,000  papers  in  60  minutes.  Thus,  the 
Izvestia  press  run  in  Moscow  consumes  a 
mere  hour  and  a  half. 

The  press  room  was  as  clean  as  an 
American  hospital,  and  had  recently  won 
the  coveted  Red  Banner  for  excellence. 


Gubin  said  Izvestia  returned  to  the  So¬ 
viet  government  in  1956  the  sum  of  40,- 
000,000  rubles  ($4,000,000). 

TTie  editor  added  that  Izvestia  pays  Tass 
about  1,000,000  rubles  ($100,0(X))  each 
year  for  its  service. 

Also,  we  were  told  that  newsprint,  which 
seems  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Izvestia  store¬ 
rooms  (which  we  were  also  shown)  costs 
1,800  rubles  ($180)  a  ton. 

Joe  Grossman 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Little  Gains  on  Discounts 
Seen  Until  More  Papers  Act 


they  did  in  the  past.  Our  new 
rates  are  assuring  us  a  linage 
gain  from  every  advertiser  in 
Omaha  with  whom  we  have 
signed  a  contract.” 

Mr.  Graff  said  that  the  new 
rates  were  established  only  after 
intensive  study  of  the  problem 
including  whether  or  not  the 
proposed  rates  would  enable 
giant  companies  to  earn  rates  so 


Frequency,  Volume 

Discount  Formula 

/ 

What  is  the  most  common 
formula  on  which  frequency 
and  volume  discounts  are 
being  offered?  A  private  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  a  member 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association 
shows  the  following: 
Frequency  Contracts  —  10, 
20,  30,  40  and  60  insertions 
within  one  year.  Volume  Con¬ 
tracts  —  1,000,  5,000,  10,000, 
25,000,  50,000,  76,000,  and 
100,000  lines  within  one  year. 


Some  Dailies  Enjoy  Success; 

Others  Say  ‘It’s  Too  Soon’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Measuring  the  success  or  fail-  Mr.  Graff  cited  three  examples 
ure  that  various  newspapers  of  how  the  World-Herald’s  con- 
h»ve  had  since  adopting  adver-  version  to  bulk  and  frequency 
tising  frequency  and  volume  dis-  discounts  has  paid  off:  ,  ..  .  .. 

coimte  during  1967  is  largely  a  counts  di^roportiiLte  to  thos^  using  20,000  lines  in  the  Sacra- 

matter  of  how  you  measure.  packer  had  never  run  a  real  ,  -mnii  mento  Bee  during  a  12-month 

In  reply  to  an  Editor  &  Pub-  consistent  schedule.  In  the  first  ^  period  earns  bulk  space  rate  of 

USHK  survey  this  week,  some  three  months  of  1957  the  firm  j;  .  j  .u  manner  that  ^  discount  of  8.3%  off 

papers  preferred  to  refer  to  ran  9,100  lines  of  advertising  ,  .  .  usine  adequate 

results  as  “experiences”  rather  with  wide  gaps  in  insertions.  cniio/inioa  wnniH  20,000  lines  evenly  spread  over 

than  “successes,”  and  others  said  Since  the  World-Herald  installed  ,  ,»  weeks  earns  the  frequency 

that  in  terms  of  general  ap-  its  new  rates  this  company  has  .  ^  ovnmnlp”  Mr  rmff  given  for  500  lines 

proval  by  advertisers  and  agen-  signed  a  contract  for  100  lines  ,  ,  ,  ^  „aincr  »  Pcr  week  for  40  weeks  within 

cies  “the  new  system  has  been  per  week  for  60  consecutive  i-  „„  nor  wooir  12  months,  or  a  discount  of 

ait.  succrful’  weeks,  end  has  scheduled  11524  C  sTSnicutU  *X  ^Ss  ««  ‘t'  <>P“>  Simi- 

„  Several  dailies  said  they  are  lines  for  the  first  three  months  .  ..  .  ..  larly,  10  full  pages  in  one  year 

"happy  with  results,”  but  that  of  1968,  a  gain  of  2,124  lines  ..  ^  (23,840  lines)  earn  a  discount 

they  expect  little  major  action  over  the  same  period  in  ’67.  In  ^  oio^a  a  100  000-  open  rate.  When 

until  more  newspapers  adopt  a  addition,  the  advertiser  is  using  ,  ,  annoo  ’  *tn  advertiser  earns  a  frequency 

similar  rate  structure.  A  num-  a  250-line  rate  holder  instead  P  . ,  ,  ...  discount  for  space  used  during 

her  of  newspapers  felt  it  is  of  a  100-liner  as  in  the  past.  *  i  •  „  annnH  hnllc  weeks  in  12  months  the 

still  "too  early”  to  comment  on  2)  Last  year  a  Omaha  maca-  ,  frpnnpncv*  diqcount  rate  applies  to  all  linage 

rA^eri'S'Tu  Z  wS  s.ructu«  th.two«ldbe»Uablc  run  during  the  12-„outh  period. 

One  of  the  more  heartening  Herald.  Most  of  this  linage  ran  ^  ^’rate  Naiional  Advertisers 

reports  came  from  George  C  in  ads  of  63  lines  and  the  ad-  World-Herald  wanted  a  rate 
Graff  Jr.,  manager  of  national  vertiser  used  no  space  in  June, 
advertising  for  the  Omaha  July  and  August.  As  a  result 
(Neb.)  World-Herald.  of  the  World-Herald’s  bulk  and 

^  „  .  frequency  discount  schedule. 

No  Question  m  j 


structure  that  would  not  in-  According  to  Mr.  MePeak,  the 
crease  the  net  average  rate  Fresno  Bee  had  27  national  ad- 
above  the  net  average  rate  in  vertisers  qualify  for  frequency 
1957.  discounts  in  1967,  the  largest 

no  vucBuon  “W  all  factors  are  equal  this  being  an  auto  maker  with  1,000 

“There  is  no  question  in  our  So  lines  a  week  fo?  60  wJks.  J>y  \  ^r^er’'tl'so^‘?ecdver?74 

minds  but  that  our  bulk  and  Linage  will  be  almost  doubled  same  total  linage  and  frequency 

frequency  discount  rates  have  in  ’68  with  ad  sizes  increased  insertion  and  ad  sizes,  our  net  national  advertising  contracts 


put  us  into  a  better  competitive  from  63  to  100  lines, 
position  with  radio  and  tele-  3)  An  Omaha  auto  rental 
usion  stations,”  Mr.  Graff  said,  agrency  last  year  ran  26  ads.  For 
^  “If  other  newspapers  are  con-  ’58  he  has  signed  a  100  lines 
sidering  bulk  and  frequency  per  week  for  40  consecutive 
oiscounts,  I  can’t  stress  enough  weeks  contract.  His  first  ad  this 
the  importance  of  including  in  year  was  in  excess  of  400  lines 


of  insertion  and  ad  sizes,  our  net 
average  rate  in  ’58  will  be  less  during  1957 :  42  called  for  20,- 
than  one  percent  per  line  higher  000  lines  or  more  bulk  space ; 

Mr.  56  called  for  10,000  lines;  and 
the  balance  called  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  1000  lines  to  be  used 
within  one  year. 

The  Fresno  Bee  also  found 


than  it  was  last  year,” 
Graff  said. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 


- -  ...  - e,  ...  „„„  ....V.,  From  California,  F.  C.  Me-  ,  ,  ..  i.  v  j 

the  rate  structure  the  weekly  in  size  and  he  plans  to  run  close  Peak,  public  relations  director  frequency  discounts  had 

bracket.  to  5,000  lines  before  the  year’s  for  the  McClatchy  Newspapers  appeal  in  the  local  general  cate- 

Our  experience  has  shown  end.  (Sacramento  Bee,  Modesto  Bee,  Lo^lly-pl^ed  auto  linage 

that  weekly  continuity  contracts  and  Fresno  Bee),  reported  that  increased  more  than  400%  and 

are  the  ones  that  are  the  most  150  Contracts  Signed  each  of  the  papers  have  adver-  general  a^ertising  game 

wleable  part  of  our  new  card.  tisers  who  planned  their  sched-  more  than  300%. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  our  “We  have  signed  in  excess  of  ules  to  take  advantage  of  the  Turning  to  the  experience  of 
own  backyard  among  local  gen-  150  contracts,”  Mr.  Graff  said,  discount  opportunities.  The  Me-  the  Modesto  Bee,  Mr.  MePeak 
oral-rate  advertisers,  and  I  am  “and  I  could  tell  of  many  more  Clatchy  plan,  put  into  effect  reported  that  this  paper  has 

time  goes  on  we  specific  instances  of  Omaha  gen-  Jan.  1,  1967,  permits  all  prod-  found  that  the  agencies  for 

^11  find  more  and  more  national  eral  rate  advertisers  who  have  ucts  of  a  manufacturer  to  be  national  advertisers  are  be- 
Mvertisers  using  weekly  con-  taken  advantage  of  our  new  combined  under  a  master  con-  coming  more  interested  and  new 

inuity^  rather  than  bulk  con-  rates  and  are  now  running  tract.  contracts  and  renewals  for  Jan- 

™cts,”  he  said.  schedules  and  not  just  ads  as  For  example,  an  advertiser  (Continued  on  page  10) 
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Ad  Discounts 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

uary  1958  far  exceeded  those 
experienced  in  January  1957. 

He  said  that  most  of  these 
contracts  involved  bulk  rates 
at  the  1,000-line  minimum. 

Discount  Appealing 

“However,”  Mr.  McPeak  said, 
“there  were  advertisers  who 
found  the  frequency  discount 
appealing.  One  large  car  maker 
signed  a  master  contract  for 
a  frequency  discount  based  on 
500  lines  per  week  for  40  weeks. 
As  a  result,  the  Modesto  Bee 
carried  more  than  11,000  lines 
more  for  this  account  than  in 
the  previous  year.” 

He  also  reported  that  the 
Modesto  Bee  had  advertisers  in 
the  local  general  classification 
who  utilized  the  discount  op¬ 
tions.  One  of  these,  an  appliance 
distributor,  contracted  for  a 
minimum  of  1500  lines  per 
week  for  40  weeks  during  1957 
— all  in  color. 

Mr.  McPeak  said  this  dis¬ 
tributor  actually  ran  over  100,- 
000  lines  during  the  year,  an 
increase  of  some  25,000  lines 
over  1956. 

One  Modesto  bakery  planned 
1,000-line  ads  in  1957.  The 
schedule  was  increased  to  10 
1,000-line  ads  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  10-week  fre¬ 
quency  discounts. 

Many  Master  Contracts 

The  Sacramento  Bee  had 
many  master  contracts  at  the 
start  of  ’57  calling  for  space  at 
the  open  rate,  the  10,000  or  20,- 
000-line  bulk  rate.  Lower  rates 
were  given  as  earned  and  many 
advertisers  qualified. 

For  example,  three  large  auto 
makers  qualified  for  the  42c 
rate  earned  by  1500  lines  a 
week  for  40  or  more  weeks 
during  the  year.  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  also  had  a  large  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  manufacturer, 
several  distillers  all  sign  con¬ 
tracts  for  20,000  lines  at  44c  per 
line,  but  actually  earn  (and 
received)  the  43c  per  line  rate 
as  a  result  of  sch^ules  of  500 
lines  or  more  per  week  for  40 
or  more  weeks. 

One  large  oil  company  re¬ 
ceived  a  rebate  as  a  result  of  a 
program  involving  more  than  10 
full  pages. 

Discounts  an  ‘Anchor’ 

W.  J.  Campbell,  advertising 
manager,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
believes  that  if  metropolitan 
newspapers  would  generally 
adopt  frequency  discounts,  “the 
mortality  rate  in  the  national 
field  would  be  cut  in  half  be¬ 


cause  discounts  provide  an 
anchor.” 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  dis¬ 
counts  are  given  in  the  Daily 
Star  for  6,  13,  26,  39,  and  52- 
time  insertions.  “Because  the 
Star  Weekly  is  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat,”  he  explained,  “the  mini¬ 
mum  size  ad  commences  with  a 
single  column  ad  with  13,  26, 
39  and  52-times  discount. 

“These  discounts  can  be 
earned  at  any  time  in  12  months. 
There  are  no  cycle  discounts 
and  no  advertiser  is  asked  to 
sign  a  contract.  He  can  sign  a 
contract  or  he  can  be  rebated 
at  the  end  of  the  contract 
period,”  he  said. 


Mr.  Campbell  said  that  the 
strongest  reason  for  instituting 
discounts  was  to  focus  sharply 
the  national  advertiser  on  the 
fact  that  the  average  campaign 
in  the  daily  paper  was  2500 
lines  with  an  average  of  five 
insertions. 

“In  order  to  have  more  effec¬ 
tive  advertising,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  a  continuity  rate  structure 
would  provide  the  advertiser 
with  a  sound  money  reason  to 
do  more  effective  advertising,” 
Mr.  Campbell  said. 

The  Star’s  ad  manager  said 
that  while  it  is  “much  too  early” 
to  give  an  adequate  list  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  will  earn  sub¬ 
stantial  frequency  discounts  in 


Daily  Prefers  Time-Earned 
Rate  To  Volume,  Frequency 


Why  the  Antioch.  (Calif.) 
Ledger  dropped  its  frequency- 
volume  rate  schedule  in  favor  of 
a  time-earned  rate  system  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
Albert  W.  Flaherty,  publisher 
and  editor. 

Some  time  ago,  when  adver¬ 
tisers  were  clamoring  for  dis¬ 
counts,  the  Ledger  tried  fre¬ 
quency-bulk  discounts  on  50, 
100  and  200  inches  per  month. 

“Every  advertiser  who  used 
300  or  more  lines  wanted  an¬ 
other  step-up  on  discount,” 
Mr.  Flaherty  said.  “We  could 
have  wound  up  paying  them  for 
copy  and  giving  them  free  space, 
so  we  concluded  the  theory  was 
all  wet.” 

He  said  that  on  Jan.  1,  1956, 
the  Ledger’s  time-earned  rate 
system  went  into  effect,  with 
no  space  discounts,  no  signed 
contracts,  no  wrangling  about 
how  many  inches.  The  system 
was  based  strictly  on  what  day 
copy  was  ready. 

Accounts  advertising  fre¬ 
quently  or  the  equivalent  of 
500  inches  per  year  can  qualify 
for  rates  as  follows:  Copy  re¬ 
ceived  at  noon  the  day  before 
publication,  $1.03  per  inch; 
second  day,  98c;  third  day,  94c, 
and  the  fourth  day  before  publi¬ 
cation,  91c  per  inch.  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  do  not 
count. 

“We’ll  take  copy  the  day  be¬ 
fore  publication  (after  noon) 
but  rarely  does  it  come  that  late 
from  any  account  except  those 
who  like  to  cause  high  costs  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them,” 
Mr.  Flaherty  said. 

He  said  he  has  had  “a  few 
agitated  advertisers”  refer  to 
space  and  frequency  discounts. 
“We  tell  them  we  will  set  up  any 
kind  of  discount  they  want  just 
so  long  as  they  let  us  know  so 


we  can  set  the  rate  to  include  it. 
Or,  they  may  have  the  econ¬ 
omics  produced  by  the  early- 
copy  system,  if  they  want  to 
help  hold  down  costs.” 

According  to  Mr.  Flaherty,  he 
would  not  return  to  any  other 
system.  He  said  the  three  men 
who  contact,  sell,  and  service  ac¬ 
counts  report  no  problems.  “In 
fact,”  he  added,  “the  time- 
earned  rate  is  used  to  induce  a 
client  to  advertise  knowing  he 
can  have  the  lowest  rate  that 
any  other  advertiser  enjoys. 
Only  copy-time  decides  the 
rate.” 

Mr.  Flaherty  said  the  system 
has  helped  him  to  reduce  over¬ 
time  on  larger  issues,  and  that 
the  flow  of  proofs  is  much 
better,  since  they  are  scattered 
out  and  can  be  read  under  less 
pressure.  Proofs  going  to  adver¬ 
tisers  are  presented  in  a  more 
orderly  fashion  and  with  less 
last-minute  pressure. 

He  added  that  the  billing  de¬ 
partment’s  work  has  been  re¬ 
duced  since  the  system  requires 
a  new  invoice  with  the  copy 
enclosed  quite  self-explanatory. 

“Even  our  printers  say  the 
system  makes  their  shop  work 
move  smoother  by  eliminating 
having  to  make  corrections  and 
changes  on  a  batch  of  ads  in 
the  last  minute  before  going  to 
press,”  Mr.  Flaherty  said. 

“We  do  not  have  signed  con¬ 
tracts.  We  take  a  man’s  word 
for  it  that  he  will  be  regular 
enough  to  use  500  inches  a  year, 
and  that  does  not  mean  500 
inches  in  a  few  ads  once  or 
twice  a  year  for  clearance  sales 
or  special  events.  If  an  adver¬ 
tiser  doesn’t  qualify  by  perform¬ 
ance,  he  just  takes  the  open  rate 
of  $1.05,”  Mr.  Flaherty  con¬ 
cluded. 

EDITOR  flc  PUB 


1958,  it  is  interesting  to  nott  I 
the  following  in  the  Daily  Star:  | 

A  toiletry  advertiser  with  1 1 
52-time  order;  four  travel  ac- 1 
counts  who  will  earn  a  fre¬ 
quency  discount;  three  large 
appliance  manufacturers  who 
will  earn  a  discount;  and  i 
large  food  advertiser  who  wifl 
earn  at  least  the  13-time  rate 
on  color  advertising. 

‘Isn’t  Bad  Promotion’ 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  CampbeO 
said,  “there  are  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  classification  that  secured 
substantial  savings  through  car¬ 
rying  on  their  regular  practice 
of  advertising  frequently  in  the 
daily  newspaper,  but  it  isn’t 
bad  promotion  to  be  able  to  r^ 
bate  some  of  the  people  who 
have  leaned  heavily  on  the  daily 
newspaper  to  move  their  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

He  said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Star  Weekly,  there  will  be  more 
advertisers  using  26,  39  and  52 
insertions  in  1958  than  ever 
before.  Some  indications,  he 
said,  are: 

A  large  food  account  that 
had  previously  run  24  inser¬ 
tions  is  planning  to  run  26  in 
order  to  get  the  discount;  an¬ 
other  26-time  user  for  the  first 
time  will  use  color  pages;  an 
appliance  manufacturer  who  had 
planned  10  ads,  is  now  running 
21  insertions  with  an  eye  on 
the  26-time  rate;  a  drug  account 
is  adding  extra  pages  during 
1958  to  get  the  discount. 

“We  were  not  prompted  to  in¬ 
troduce  frequency  discounts  as 
a  means  to  get  more  revenue,” 
Mr.  Campbell  said.  “We  felt 
that  if  advertisers  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  more  effective  adver¬ 
tising,  obviously  the  long-range 
viewpoint  would  be  very  de 
cidedly  in  our  favor. 

‘IVo  Action’ 

“To  date  there  has  been  no 
action  on  frequency,”  was  the 
way  Jack  Lake,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  DaHl 
Journal,  put  it.  “We  have  signed 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler, 
Rheingold  and  Eastern  Air 
Lines  to  volume  contracts  based 
on  past  purchase  of  space.  These 
contracts  are  honored  for  a  full 
year  and  we  will  rebate  or 
short  rate  accordingly.” 

Mr.  Lake  told  Editor  &  Po*' 
LiSHER  that  his  paper  is  “firmly 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  the 
plan”  and  will  continue  to  use 
it.  He  said  he  expects  “little 
action”  until  the  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area  adopt  a  simi¬ 
lar  structure.  He  added  that 
almost  all  national  space  run 
in  the  Journal  is  run  in  severtl 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Newspapers’  Pension  Funds 
Fight  $15  Million  U.S.  Tax 


Financial  Stability  Is  the  Issue, 
Says  Springfield,  Mass.  Officer 


1  Washington 

Uncle  Sam’s  tax  collectors  are 
trying  to  drain  $15,800,000  from 
the  fabulous  pension  funds 
which  own  controlling  interest 
in  the  Springrfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers. 

Unless  Ckongress  comes  to  the 
rescue  with  some  form  of  relief 
legislation  applying  to  this 
unique  situation,  the  courts  may 
be  busy  for  years  delving  into 
the  prosperous  affairs  of  the 
Springfield  Republican-Daily 
.News  Employees  Beneficial 
Fund  and  Springfield  Union 
Employees  Beneficial  Fund. 

Two  Creations 

These  two  creations  of  the 
late  Sherman  Bowles,  who  ran 
Springfield’s  four  (now  two) 
newspapers  mysteriously  and 
astutely  for  years,  have  amassed 
far  more  money  than  they  would 
ever  require  to  provide  full-pay 
^►retirement  for  about  700  em¬ 
ployees.  That  is  the  contention 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  two  funds  and  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Publishing  Company  and 
Springfield  Union  Publishing 
Company  went  into  U.  S.  Tax 
Court  here  this  week  to  seek  a 
redetermination  of  the  proposed 
tax  assessments  totalling  $15,- 
800,000  plus  interest,  covering 
the  calendar  years  1943  through 
1955. 

Law  Changed  in  1943 

The  tax  people  have  alleged 
that  the  pension  funds  have  been 
®ore  than  that.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  they  claim  that  business 
expenses  have  been  paid  from 
the  funds.  The  larger  issue  in- 
, solved  in  the  litigation,  however, 

,  6rows  out  of  a  1945  amendment 
to  the  tax  law  which  required 
pension  trust  funds  to  have  a 
specific  provision  against  rever¬ 
sion  of  funds  to  the  contribu¬ 
ting  agency. 

In  1942  Mr.  Bowles  obtained 
qualification  of  the  pension 
funds  from  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Bureau  and  he  continued 
p®m  under  this  arrangement, 
“resent  officials  deny  categoric¬ 
ally  any  misuse  of  the  funds 
^“^liusiness  purposes. 

When  the  funds  sought  ap- 
Prwal  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
4  ®*tions  Commission  a  few  years 
^  *fto  to  share  50-50  with  the 
editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  in  a  television  license, 
they  reported  having  major 
stock  interests  in  two  restaurant 
chains  (Longchamps  and  Ex¬ 
change  Buffet),  real  estate  (an 
office  tower  at  120  Wall  Street), 
Atlas  Tack  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  other  industrial  invest¬ 
ments. 

The  funds  have  since  sold  the 
Wall  Street  building  but  hold  a 
mortgage  on  it  and  they  have 
disposed  of  interests  in  Alliance 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  Reo 
Motors. 

In  addition  to  these  invest¬ 
ments  the  funds  function  as  a 
credit  union  for  employees  of 
the  newspapers,  lending  money 
at  interest. 

I.arge  Sum  on  Deposit 

For  some  years,  while  tax 
agents  and  the  funds’  trustees 
have  debated  the  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  tax  returns,  a  “suspense 
account”  of  $1,750,000  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  deposits  made  by 
the  publishing  companies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sidney  R.  Cook, 
treasurer. 

Commenting  on  the  Tax  Court 
petition,  Mr.  Cook  said  the  con¬ 
troversy  involved  a  simple  is¬ 
sue;  “Shall  pension  funds  be 
financially  strong  or  weak? 
Shall  they  remain  at  the  mercy 
of  chance  that  business  shall 
always  remain  good?” 

He  charged  the  government 
was  attempting  to  apply  taxes 
against  both  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  and  the  pension  trusts. 

“The  proposed  action,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  a  classic  instance  of 
‘double  talk  and  double  tax’. 

“Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  government 
not  knowing  what  the  left  hand 
is  doing — and  apparently  not 
interested. 

“It  is  shocking  that  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service  has  at¬ 
tacked  one  of  the  oldest,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  one  of  the 
most  financially  secure  pension 
plans  in  the  United  States. 

“The  noncontributory  pension 
plan  of  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers  covering  its  700  em¬ 
ployees  is  probably  the  only 
plan  in  the  country  under  which 
all  employees  receive  full  pay 
upon  retirement. 

“As  of  midnight,  Dec.  31, 
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1942,  and  for  the  10  preceding 
years,  our  pension  plans  and 
trusts  were  and  had  been  quali¬ 
fied  by  the  Revenue  Service.  As 
of  one  minute  after  midnight, 
the  same  Revenue  Seiwice  re¬ 
verses  its  position  and  with¬ 
draws  qualification  —  but  it 
didn’t  get  around  to  do  this 
until  January  1955. 

President’s  Message 

“In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  on  Feb.  2,  1953,  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  called  for  ‘the 
encouragement  of  privately- 
sponsored  pension  plans.’ 

“We  are  not  getting  this  en¬ 
couragement.  Instead  we  are 
getting  ‘double  talk  and  double 
tax.’ 

“President  Eisenhower  also 
called  for  ‘greater  effectiveness 
in  our  programs  both  public 
and  private.’ 

“The  Revenue  Service  denies 
this  greater  effectiveness  by  re¬ 
fusing  the  right  of  pension 
trusts  to  lay  up  sufficient  money 
so  that  all  the  pensions  promised 
can  be  paid  when  due. 

“Instead  it  is  insisting  that 
pension  trusts  be  dependent  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  continuing 
ability  of  the  employer-com¬ 
panies  to  make  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
support  adequately  their  pen¬ 
sion  policies.” 

Advice  from  Expert 

Documents  on  file  in  the  tax 
court  indicate  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  levy  on  both  the  publish¬ 
ing  companies  and  the  trust 
funds  could  run  as  high  as  $20,- 
000,000  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  is  successful. 

The  petitioners  rely  heavily 
on  advice  which  Colin  Siam,  tax 
expert  for  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  gave  to  U.S.  Senator 
Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts 
who  made  inquiry  in  behalf  of 
the  funds.  Mr.  Stam  said  he  saw 
no  reason  for  new  legislation 
and  believed  the  funds  had  been 
operated  within  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  though  there  may  be  some 
technical  flaws. 

Four  thick  volumes  of  mate¬ 
rial  placed  before  the  court  con¬ 
tain  records  of  more  than  200 
conversations,  letters,  etc.  be¬ 
tween  tax  officials  and  officers 
of  the  funds  over  a  period  of 
20  years.  The  funds  were  first 
established  in  1933.  The  records 
also  show  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  benefits  were  paid  out  to 
employes  and  their  families. 


ANA  Names 
Allport  Veep; 
DannPRChief 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  number  of  staff 
changes.  ' 

Peter  W.  Allport,  secretary 
and  assistant  to  the  president, 
was  named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Association  and  Alvin  A. 
Dann  has  joined  the  staff  as 
director  of  public  relations. 

Mr.  Allport  has  been  on  the 
ANA  staff  for  12  years,  serving 
as  secretary  since  1951.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  secretarial  duties, 
he  is  also  responsible  for  ANA’s 
public  and  government  relations 
activities. 

Mr.  Dann  succeeds  John 
Balch,  who  has  joined  Heub- 
lein,  Inc.,  as  director  of  public 
relations.  Mr.  Dann  will  direct 
press  relations  activities  as  well 
as  supervise  the  regular  ANA 
publications. 

He  was  formerly  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  the  public  relations 
firm,  Lynn  Famol  Group.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  served  as  publicity 
and  public  relations  consultant 
for  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  as  publicity  director  of 
Collier’s  magazine.  He  was  at 
one  time  senior  editor  of  Spon¬ 
sor  magazine  and  prior  to  that 
a  reporter  for  Fairchild  Publi¬ 
cations. 

Joining  the  ANA  staff  with 
Mr.  Dunn  is  Naomi  Dagen  who 
will  serve  as  Lis  assistant.  She 
was  formerly  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  Miss  Dagen 
succeeds  Nancy  Crandell  who 
will  become  director  of  press 
relations  for  the  Point-of-Pur- 
chase  Advertising  Institute,  ef¬ 
fective  March  10. 


R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  76; 
‘Mary  Mixup’  Artist 

Minneapolis 
Robert  Moore  Brinkerhoff, 
creator  of  “Little  Mary  Mixup,” 
died  here  Feb.  17  after  a  leng^y 
illness.  He  was  76. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff  started  the 
comic  strip  for  the  New  York 
World  in  1918,  and  its  distribu¬ 
tor,  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
picked  it  up  in  1931  and  acted 
as  agent  until  a  year  ago,  when 
the  strip  was  discontinued. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  bom  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  was  the  son  of 
R.  A.  Brinkerhoff,  a  co-founder 
of  the  Toledo  Post.  After  finish¬ 
ing  high  school,  he  became  a 
political  cartoonist  for  several 
newspapers. 
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READERS  PAY  OVER  SBILLION  A  YEAR 


Circulation  Total  Up 
To  57,805,445  Daily 


Despite  a  wave  of  price  in¬ 
creases,  the  1,755  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  rolled  up  an  ag¬ 
gregate  increase  of  703,935 
daily  sales  in  1957  and  soared 
close  to  the  58,000,000  plateau. 

Total  Sept.  30  circulation  for 
the  morning  and  evening  dailies 
listed  in  the  1958  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Year  Book 
is  57,805,445.  This  is  a  1.23% 
gain  over  the  total  figure  for 
Sept.  30,  1956. 

At  a  nickel  a  copy  this  daily 
sale  translates  into  $2.8  million 
that  is  paid  by  newspaper 
readers.  But  the  average  price 
is  now  computed  to  be  closer  to 
6c  a  copy,  thus  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  investment  in  weekday  news¬ 
papers  better  than  $3  million 
daily  or  about  one  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

To  this  grand  sum  of  popular 
interest  in  newspapers  can  be 
added  the  amount  paid  for  47,- 
044,349  copies  of  544  Sunday 
papers.  At  a  rough  average  of 
15c  a  copy  this  could  run  to  $300 
million  a  year. 

Out  in  Mid-Marcli 

The  foreword  in  the  Year 
Book,  which  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  at  mid-March, 
points  out  that  the  aggregate 
daily  circulation  fell  short  of 
58,000,000  by  just  about  the 
margin  of  loss  sustained  by  New 
York  City’s  evening  papers 
when  they  doubled  their  prices 
from  5c  to  10c  last  Spring.  As 
of  Sept.  30  they  showed  a  com¬ 
bined  decrease  of  approximately 
275,000  copies. 

The  Year  Book  lists  309  morn¬ 
ing  editions  with  23,170,552  cir¬ 
culation  and  1,453  evening  edi¬ 
tions  with  34,634,893.  Figures 
for  seven  “all-day”  papers  are 
worked  into  the  morning  and 
evening  columns.  There  were 
six  fewer  dailies  than  in  1956. 

The  advance  made  by  the 
morning  field  was  outstand¬ 
ing  —  a  climb  of  3.01%  or 
679,052  copies.  The  evening 
group  barely  moved  from  the 
1956  level  with  an  increase  of 
only  .07%  or  24,883  copies. 

Sunday  showed  a  drop  of 
.24%  or  117,897  copies  from  the 
1956  figures. 

Papers  in  cities  of  less  than 
50,000  population  made  the  best 
gains,  the  Year  Book  shows. 

Canadian  dailies  had  total 
circulation  of  3,890,898,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  .45%  or  17,623  copies. 


Although  advertising  rates 
were  raised,  the  additional  cir¬ 
culation  had  the  effect  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  milline  rate  (the  cost 
per  line  per  million  circulation) 
to  a  very  small  increase.  One 
agate  line  of  space  in  31,920,167 
morning-evening  combination 
impressions  could  be  bought  for 
$104.60.  In  1956  the  cost  was 
$99.64.  The  milline  was  $3.27, 
as  compared  w’ith  $3.19  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  cost  of  one  agate  line  in 
44,159,033  evening-morning 
combination  package  was 
$206.45,  as  compared  with 
$202.33  in  1956.  The  milline 
difference  was  2  cents — $4.67  as 
against  $4.65. 

• 

112  Papers 
Sell  for  Dime 

Some  459  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  have  gone  off 
the  nickel  standard  since  1951, 
leaving  1,135  that  now  sell  single 
copies  for  5c. 

In  1957,  according  to  records 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  193 
dailies  jumped  their  prices 
above  5c.  The  ANPA  list^  564 
with  single  copy  prices  of  6,  7 
or  10c.  Latest  to  go  to  the  dime 
price  is  the  Boise  Idaho  States¬ 
man,  effective  Feb.  17. 

There  is  still  one  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  Hanover  (Pa.) 
Sun,  which  sells  at  2c  a  single 
copy.  The  number  of  10c  papers 
has  risen  from  5  in  1945  to  112 
in  1958.  In  1957  there  were  61 
in  this  class.  The  7c  group  rose 
from  249  to  395  in  the  past  year. 

The  trend  on  Sunday  is  to 
20c  .  ,  .  from  6  in  1952  to  80 
in  1958.  Still  the  largest  group, 
however,  is  198  at  10c  and  next 
is  158  at  15c. 

• 

.Jail.  Linage  Down 
For  1  in  Every  3 

Linage  decreases  for  January, 
as  compared  against  January 
1957  figures,  have  been  reported 
for  31  out  of  72  U,  S.  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  E&P’s 
monthly  tabulations. 

At  the  same  time  only  six  of 
the  26  participating  Canadian 
newspapers  had  declines  for  the 
first  month  of  1958. 


Robert  M,  Bradshaw 


Official  Wins 
$100,000  in 
Secrecy  Case 

Miami,  Fla. 

A  former  Dade  County  state 
attorney  won  a  $100,000  jury 
award  in  trial  of  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Miami  Herald. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  Herald  would 
appeal. 

George  A.  Brautigam,  contro¬ 
versial  figure  in  the  debate  over 
an  interin  report  of  a  grand 
jury  in  April  1956,  had  sued  for 
$2,000,000  damage  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  he  said  was  caused  by  two 
editorials  critical  of  his  actions. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Brauti- 
gam’s  efforts  to  suppress  por¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  jury  report, 
Mr.  Knight  said,  was  “based 
on  our  firm  conviction  that  a 
public  official  should  not  with¬ 
hold  information  to  which  the 
people  are  rightfully  entitled.” 

The  6-man  jury  fixed  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  at  $25,000 
and  punitive  damages  at  $75,- 
000. 

Mr.  Brautigam,  candidate  for 
re-election  when  he  opposed  the 
Grand  Jury  report  that  dealt 
with  actions  of  a  circuit  judge 
and  three  attorneys  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  estate,  was  de¬ 
feated  for  a  second  term. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court 
upheld  his  stand  and  portions  of 
the  interim  report  were  taken 
out  of  official  court  records. 


Bradshaw  I  j> 
No.l  Hearst  j  4, 
Circulator  I  J 


Robert  M.  Bradshaw,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Milwauku 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  has  been  voted 
the  Hearst  Circulator  of  the 
Year  for  1957,  it  is  announced 
by  J.  M.  Stenbuck,  General  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  brings  the 
title  to  the  Sentinel  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  year,  Daniel  E. 
Miles,  his  predecessor,  having 
won  it  last  year  before  being 
transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

A  veteran  of  more  than  20 
years  in  the  Hearst  service,  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  44,  started  his  career 
on  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  where  he  rose  to 
the  position  of  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  director  before  going  to 
Milwaukee  a  year  ago. 

Judges  who  made  the  selec¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Sten- 
beck,  were  Harold  G.  Kern, 
general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers;  J.  D.  Gortatowiy, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  W. 
R.  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief,  h 
announcing  lieir  decision  they 
pointed  out  that,  under  Mr. 
Bradshaw’s  leadership,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  last  September  for  the 
first  time  attained  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  in  excess  of  200,000,  highest 
six-month  average  in  its  his¬ 
tory;  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
six-month  period  showed  » 
gpreater  circulation  gain  than  its 
competitor,  and,  unusual  in  sit¬ 
uations  of  this  kind,  boasts  a 
circulation  gain  over  a  year 
ag^)  for  the  four  months  which 
elapsed  since  it  went  from  6c  to 
7c. 

The  award  carries  with  it  a 
plaque  and  a  check  for  $1,000. 
These  will  be  presented  March 
4  when  Mr.  Bradshaw,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  Wallace 
M.  Hughes,  publisher  of  the 
Sentinel,  comes  to  New  York 
for  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at 
which  Hearst  executives  will  be 
gruests. 

A  special  second  place  prixe- 
carrying  with  it  an  award  of 
$500,  goes  to  H.  W.  Hailey,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 
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Mr.  Brautigam  related  his 
defeat  to  the  editorials  written 
by  Associate  Editor  John  D. 
Pennekamp  and  testified  that 
when  he  re-entered  private  law 
practice  he  had  no  business  for 
six  months  and  his  income  for 
the  next  six  months  was  only 
$3,500  to  $4,000. 


Airmail  Edition 

The  Johannesburg  Star  ^ 
introduce  an  airmail  edition 
March  1,  with  a  three-months 
subscription  in  the  U.  S.  fof 
$30.  Orders  may  be  placed  with 
the  Star’s  New  York  agents, 
S.S.  Koppe  &  Co. 
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National  Press  Club  Plans 
‘Extra’  Salute  to  50  Years 


$10  Million  in  Realty  Holdings 
And  Membership  of  4,600  Men 

By  James  J.  Butler 


William  Fox,  theatrical  mag¬ 
nate,  took  a  long-term  lease  on 
the  theater  which  was,  and  is, 
Washington’s  largest  playhouse. 
The  lease  was  carried  to  him 
at  his  New  Jersey  vacation  re¬ 
treat  by  Harvey  Jacob,  building 


Washington 
Fifty  years  ago,  several  news¬ 
men  were  sipping  coffee  in  an 
all-night  lunchroom  and  be¬ 
moaning  the  fact  there  was  no 
place  for  fellows  on  the  night 
trick  to  foregather  after  the 
paper  went  to  bed- 
They  decided  to  do  something 
about  it.  That  something  devel¬ 
oped  what  is  now  the  National 
I^ss  Club  with  a  membership 
roster  of  more  than  4,600  men, 
about  evenly  divided  among 
resident  and  nonresident,  and  a 
building  which  real  estate  men 
have  valued  at  more  than  $10 
million. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Club  will  be  marked  this  year. 
John  C.  O’Brien,  correspondent 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee. 
Club  President  John  V.  Homer 
(Washington  Star)  has  invited 
President  Eisenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon  to  attend  the 
Jubilee  Dinner,  April  12,  which 
will  highpoint  the  program. 

Among  the  guests  expected 
are  about  a  dozen  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  most  of  whom  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  pre¬ 
dawn  coffee  sippers  who  held 
out  the  attraction  of  $300  al¬ 
ready  pledged  to  rent  headquar¬ 
ters.” 

Anniversary  Book 

Chairman  O’Brien’s  commit¬ 
tee  will  publish  an  anniversary 
book  including  a  condensed  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Club,  roster  of  its 
members,  list  of  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  and  some  pictures  linking 
the  organization  to  the  past  and 
to  the  present. 

For  the  first  several  years 
of  its  existence,  NPC  had 
rented  quarters  on  Newspaper 
Row,  which  was  the  stretch  of 
14th  Street  opposite  the  Willard 
Hotel;  then  larger  space  was 
acquired  in  the  Albee  Building. 
Next  came  realization  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building.  It  was  a 
project  in  the  planning  and  fi¬ 
nancing  of  which  all  previous 
rules  of  fiscal  practice  went  by 
the  board.  The  idea  caught  on 
®d  noted  financiers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  put  their  time,  experi¬ 


ence  and  money  into  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  dream. 

On  Valuable  Site 

The  National  Press  Building 
was  created  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Ebbitt  Hotel,  covering  one 
of  the  most  valuable  acres  of 
Washington  real  estate.  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  $9,- 
850,000.  Before  a  spade  was  put 
into  the  ground  assurance  had 
been  given  that  at  least  400 
newspapers  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  tenants,  some  of  them 
under  contract  to  two  or  more 
publications.  The  National  Press 
Club  was  to  be  given  virtually 
all  of  the  top  floor  for  nominal 
rent,  plus  a  cash  grant  from 
the  building  corporation  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  premises.  One  of  the 
first  hurdles  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  top  floor  shown  in  the 
architects’  plans  would  exceed 
permissible  building  height  in 
Washington  where  a  broken  sky¬ 
line  is  legislated  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  It  couldn’t  be  built!  But 
it  was;  the  newsmen  saw  to 
that:  Congress  passed  a  special 
act  making  an  exception  to  the 
zoning  rule. 

Revenue  from  Theater 

As  sometimes  happens  when 
newsmen  undertake  ventures 
out  of  their  professional  com¬ 
petence  there  were  to  be  errors 
which  could  be  laughed  at  — 
later.  President  Calvin  Coolidge 
formally  laid  the  cornerstone  on 
the  appointed  date,  April  7, 
1926.  Because  work  hadn’t  pro¬ 
gressed  as  fast  as  expected  the 
comerpiece  was  laid  vrith  heavy 
formality  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  at  a  point  about  midway 
between  two  sets  of  street  car 
tracks.  ’The  stands  for  guests 
and  speakers,  and  the  bimting, 
covered  up  very  well.  A  few 
days  later,  the  big  stone  was 
moved  back  into  the  spot  it  now 
holds.  Influence  was  brought  to 
bear  to  have  a  noted  opera 
singer  feature  the  program  with 
a  patriotic  selection.  It  devel¬ 
op^  a  cacaphony:  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Band  played  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  while  the  diva 
gave  out  with  “My  country  ’tis 
of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty.” 


attorney.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  witnessed  by  his  week¬ 
end  guest,  Charles  Chaplin.  For 
many  years  the  theater,  now 
known  as  the  Capitol,  has  been 
a  part  of  the  Loew  enterprises, 
and  an  important  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  for  the  press  building  cor¬ 
poration. 

Demolition  of  the  Ebbitt  Ho¬ 
tel  and  other  buildings  began 
Jan.  6,  1926,  and  the  first  tenant 
moved  in  Aug.  25,  1927.  The 
theater  opened  Sept.  19,  1927 
with  President  Coolidge  heading 
the  guest  list. 

At  the  time  the  building  went 
into  service,  more  than  200 
newspapers  were  represented  in 
its  ownership,  through  securi¬ 
ties.  The  number  is  not  believed 
to  have  been  appreciably 
changed.  The  National  Press 
Club  at  the  outset  was  given  80 
per  cent  of  the  common  stock; 
payment  of  senior  obligations 
through  the  years  has  made  the 
Club  the  owner  of  the  building. 

Some  of  the  statistics  are  in¬ 
teresting:  the  building  contains 
more  than  6  million  cubic  feet 
of  space,  2  miles  of  corridors, 
has  five  miles  of  electric  wir¬ 
ing,  has  elevators  capable  of 
carrying  50,000  persons  a  day, 
houses  3000  persons,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  3600-seat  theater. 

Several  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  been  mem¬ 
bers.  One  of  them,  Warren  G. 
Harding,  was  an  “active”  with 
voting  rights  and  he  cast  his 
ballot  for  Club  officers  during 
his  White  House  years.  Presi¬ 
dents  Taft,  Wilson,  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
also  were  dues-paying  but  non¬ 
voting  members.  Eisenhower 
never  joined,  but  Nixon  shows 
up  at  the  Club  about  once  a 
month  to  make  use  of  his  $60- 
a-year  investment. 

Faced  Opposition 

There  was  not  agreement 
among  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  that  a  National  Press  Gub 
ensconsced  in  a  $10  million  dol¬ 
lar  building  was  a  good  idea. 
Some  publishers  frowned  on  it. 
Serveral  of  the  leading  metro¬ 
politan  papers  were  so  firm  in 
their  opposition  that  they  re- 


Hew  Jim  Berryman  depicts  hi* 
Washington  Star  team-mate,  John 
V.  Horner,  newly  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club 
for  its  Jubilee  Year. 


fused  to  allow  their  correspond¬ 
ents  to  take  space  in  the  build¬ 
ing — haven’t  to  this  day.  News¬ 
papermen,  they  argued,  had  no 
business  dabbling  in  real  es¬ 
tate.  To  some  extent  these  fears 
were  justified:  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  financed  on  a  shoe¬ 
string,  refinanced,  went  through 
“77-B”,  of  the  bankruptcy  re¬ 
organization  act,  but  finally  got 
back  on  its  feet. 

In  recent  years,  the  Club  has 
come  to  be  an  important  out¬ 
let  for  news.  Except  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  weekly  luncheons 
are  conducted  with  “name” 
speakers.  General  Eisenhower 
has  addressed  the  Club  in  its 
banquet  hall  which  can  seat  600 
diners;  so  has  Herbert  Hoover, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  Richard  Nixon,  An¬ 
thony  Eden  —  kings,  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  democracies  and 
some  that  are  less-than-demo- 
cratic. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
Anthony  Eden,  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Wendell  Wilkie  (who  formally 
announced  his  candidacy  at  an 
NPC  luncheon),  drew  the  largest 
crowds  in  the  sense  that  wait¬ 
ing  lists  were  longest.  Sellouts 
are  not  unusual  when  the 
speakers  or  the  times  provides 
a  special  magnet. 

'The  Gub  met  a  racial  ques¬ 
tion  two  years  ago  when  Louis 
Lautier  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World  applied  for  membership. 
Put  to  a  vote  at  a  special  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Negro  reporter  was 
admitted  by  a  3-to-2  ballot. 
Later,  Simeon  S.  Booker,  who 
represents  Negro  magazines, 
was  routinely  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

No  Women 

There  have  been  several  move¬ 
ments  to  admit  newspaperwom¬ 
en  to  membership.  None  got 
off  the  ground.  The  women 
writers  stopped  the  most  re- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Cigaret  Ad 
Slap  Can  Be 
Taken  As  Puff 

Washington 

While  slapping  cigaret  makers 
for  “deceiving  the  American 
public  with  claims  for  filter-tip 
brands,”  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  this  week  gave  a  left- 
handed  compliment  to  the  power 
of  advertising  to  stimulate  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  effect  of  advertising,  said 
the  report  of  the  House  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  Committee,  is 
evidenced  by  the  rise  in  filtered 
brands  from  1.4  percent  of  the 
total  cigaret  sales  in  1952  to  40 
percent  last  year. 

This  sensational  change  in 
buying  preferences  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  advertising,  the  com¬ 
mittee  acknowledged,  in  the  face 
of  news  stories  relating  dangers 
of  cigaret  smoking. 

The  public  was  “brain¬ 
washed”  that  filters  would  fur¬ 
nish  health  protection,  the  re¬ 
port  said.  Taken  to  task  was  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
failing  in  its  duty  to  prevent 


READERS'  CHOICE — When  it  came  to  voting  for  the  best  spot-news 
photo  in  the  18th  annual  Chicago  Tribune  photographers'  exhibit  visitors 
went  for  William  Kelly's  gory  accident  picture,  “Death  Takes  the  Wheel." 


Newsprint 
Usage  Slips 
To  ’55  Page 

The  nation’s  business  reces¬ 
sion  put  U.  S.  daily  newspapers 
back  to  1955  levels  in  January, 
the  newsprint  statistics  indicate 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association  consumed  385,893 
tons  of  newsprint  last  month. 
That  was  down  to  the  figure  for 
January  1955  and  was  5.3  per¬ 
cent  below  the  record  peak  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  North  American  mills’ 
output  of  newsprint  skidded  by 
8.5  percent  under  the  January 
production  of  1957.  The  decrease 
was  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  shutdown  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  mills  by  a  strike  that  began 


Craft  Unions 
Join  Peoria 


Action  On  Secrecy 
Bill  Is  Held  Up 

Washington 


Nov.  14  and  ran  through  Janu¬ 
ary. 

The  production  of  U.  S.  mills 
was  off  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  from  the  year-ago  figure. 

Publishers  had  48  days’  sup- 


Picket  Line 


The  Moss  Committee  has 
unanimously  endorsed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  rewrite  the  “Housekeep- 


ply  on  hand  and  9  days’  supply 
in  transit  at  the  end  of  January. 
Back  in  1955  their  inventories 


deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  Peoria  Ill. 

advertising.  The  eighth  week  of  the  shut- 

•.=  down  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 

nelying  on  lesls  m  -iu 

newspapers  began  reb.  2l  with 

Relying  on  tests  conducted  by  no  sign  of  settlement  near, 
consumer  reports,  a  non-profit  Members  of  the  stereotypers’ 
research  organization,  the  House  and  mailers’  unions  declared 
Committee  asserted  that  filter-  strikers  and  joined  the  Guild’s 
tip  cigarets  contained  high  picket  lines  which  were  set  up 
amounts  of  nicotine  and  tar.  last  Jan.  3. 

Advertising  by  cigaret  makers  After  a  meeting  Wednesday 
did  not  claim  specifically  that  with  management  and  a  federal 
filters  removed  the  agents  mediator,  Frank  Barry,  presi- 
alleged  to  contribute  to  heart  dent  of  the  local  guild,  said 
disease  and  cancer,  but,  the  com-  “We’re  as  far  apart  as  we  ever 
mittee  said,  sales  terms  like  were.”  The  main  issue,  he  said, 
“clean  smoking”  and  “miracle  is  still  the  question  of  granting 
tip”  and  “20,000  filter  traps”  sick  leave  pay  from  the  first  day 
gave  that  impression.  The  public  of  illness,  rather  than  after  the 
responded  by  paying  premium  first  week. 

prices  of  two  to  six  cents  a  pack  Soon  after  the  suspension  of 
for  “protection”  they  didn’t  re-  publication,  the  Journal  Star 
ceive,  the  report  said.  PUt  all  non-striking  employees 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  on  their  annual  vacations.  This 
committee  report  was  to  send  period  expired  this  week, 
stocks  of  the  big  tobacco  com-  With  the  additional  help  from 
panies  into  a  dive,  despite  such  craft  unions,  Mr.  Barry  said 
coincidental  factors  as  an  in-  the  Guild  planned  to  enlarge  its 
creased  dividend  from  P.  Loril-  -Peoria  Citizen  ^  from^  12  to  16 
lard  Co.  whose  president  re-  psges.  It  is  printed  in  Chicago 
ported  “still  accelerating  sales”  trucked  here  on  a  Tuesday- 
of  filter  brands.  through  -  Saturday  publication 

\  plan. 

Club  Room  at  School  Herman  G.  Seely 

Oklahoma  City  Chicago 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  Herman  Gastrell  Seely,  66, 
City  Gridiron  Club  have  voted  retired  Chicago  Daily  News 
to  furnish  a  special  memorial  financial  editor,  died  Feb.  17 
room  in  the  new  journalism  when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack 
building  at  the  University  of  in  his  car  in  front  of  his  home 
Oklahoma.  in  Kenilworth,  Ill. 


ing  Statute”  which  is  used  to  were  about  half  that  much, 
deny  the  public  the  right  of  ac-  , 

cess  to  non-classified  informa- 
tion.  Help  Wanted  Ads 

The  Committee  on  Govern-  Off  36  Percent  in  Jan. 
ment  Operations,  of  which  the 

Moss  Committee  is  a  part,  will  Philadelphu 

consider  the  measure  at  a  meet-  Tbe  upward  unemployment 
ing  next  week.  Rep.  Clare  curve  is  showing  in  the  down- 
Hoffman,  Michigan  Republican,  ward  trend  of  help  wanted  lin- 
asked  for  postponement  to  per-  age  in  major  market  news- 
mit  conference  with  his  party  papers. 

leaders.  This  category  of  classified 

All  10  cabinet-level  agencies  advertising  in  16  key  papers 
have  opposed  the  bill.  Mr.  Hoff-  measured  by  B.  K.  Davis  4 
man  has  indicated  by  his  vote  Bro.  Advertising  Service  suf- 
that  the  law,  passed  in  George  fered  a  36  percent  drop  in  Janu- 
Washington’s  administration,  ary,  from  a  “booming”  ad  count 
has  been  distorted  in  its  use  but  of  860,079  a  year  ago  to  546,9M- 
he  is  not  wholly  satisfied  that  “This,”  the  Davis  report  said, 
the  new  draft  doesn’t  offend  in  “was  the  sharpest  comparative 
the  opposite  direction.  He  said,  decline  since  the  rock-bottom 
however,  he  would  accept  the  bill  days  of  1954. 
with  modifications.  • 

•  V.  M.  Simmons  Dies, 

Hugh  Dasbach,  68,  Ft.  Wayne  Publisher 

Circulator,  Dies  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Virgil  M.  Simmons,  64,  co- 
Hugh  Dasbach,  68,  who  re-  publisher  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
tired  as  circulation  director  of  Journal-Gazette,  died  Feb.  19 
the  Kansas  City  Star  in  October  after  a  heart  seizure  in  Fort 
1955,  died  Feb.  15  at  his  home  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  he  was 
here.  vacationing. 

He  began  work  at  the  Star  Mr.  Simmons,  a  Bluffton  at- 
as  a  copy  boy  in  1903  when  some  tomey  who  was  active  in  Demo- 
of  the  regular  boys  were  unable  cratic  politics  during  the  admin- 
to  report  for  work  because  of  istration  of  Gov.  Paul  V. 
the  flood.  Col.  William  Rockhill  McNutt,  became  president  of  the 
Nelson  hired  him  at  $2  a  week  newspaper  firm  in  1949.  James 
and  encouraged  him  to  take  R.  Fleming  is  chairman  of  the 
business  subjects  in  night  school,  board  and  co-publisher. 
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CAMP 


COMPETITION 

Ivey,  St.  Petersburg  Times 


NO  TAKERS,  NIKITA? 

Ellinwood,  Arizona  Star 


PR  Advertising  Tax 
Rule  to  Be  Discussed 


Spokesmen  for  the  advertising 
business  will  be  given  a  hearing 
Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  proposed  tax  regula¬ 
tion  which  would,  in  their  opin- 
'  ion,  restrict  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Internal  Revenue  Commis¬ 
sioner  Russell  C.  Harrington 
has  invited  the  representatives 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  to  discuss  their  pro¬ 
test  with  him  in  Washington. 
The  advertising  business  failed 
to  have  representation  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  several  months  ago 
when  the  proposed  ruling  on 
“propaganda”  advertising  as  a 
non-deductible  business  expense 
was  aired. 

Request  Granted 

Commissioner  Harringrton  act¬ 
ed  in  response  to  a  request  by 
Robert  M.  Feemster,  chairman, 
nnd  James  Proud,  president,  of 
•  AFA.  The  AFA  case  will  be 
pre^nted  formally  by  John 
I^ght  Sullivan,  general  coun¬ 
sel. 

The  Bureau  now  refuses  to 
show  deductions  for  expendi¬ 
tures  “incurred  primarily  for 
lobbying  purposes,  for  the  pro- 
fflotion  or  defeat  of  legislation, 
lor  political  purposes,  for  the 
development  or  exploitation  of 
propa^nda,  relating  to  the 
foregoing  purposes,  or  for  the 
furtherance  of  matters  in  the 
*^^of  political  controversy.” 

The  proposed  revision  is  de- 
Krihed  by  the  AFA  and  also 
'  hy  the  Public  Relations  Society 
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of  America  as  even  broader  than 
what  is  in  force. 

The  PRSA  has  been  protest¬ 
ing  the  proposed  amendment 
since  last  summer  through  a 
committee  headed  by  Bert  Goss 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton.  This  com¬ 
mittee  first  asked  that  all  but 
political  contributions  be  made 
tax  deductible,  but  later  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  ruling  be  amend¬ 
ed  to  read:  “Expenditures  for 
lobbying  or  advertising,  not  in¬ 
cluding  trade  advertising,  di¬ 
rectly  soliciting  support  of,  or 
opposition  to,  specific  legislation 
shall  not  be  tax  deductible,” 

Utility  Ads  Disallowed 

Under  the  ruling  as  it  stands, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
has  disallowed  as  deductible  ex¬ 
pense  the  cost  of  advertising 
placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sm  for 
independent  electric  light  and 
power  companies. 

Announcing  the  disallowance. 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  called 
the  advertising  in  question 
“Political  propaganda,  pure  and 
simple.” 

Senator  Kefauver  quoted 
from  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  Ck)mmissioner  Harrington 
dated  March  21,  1957,  in  which 
the  Commissioner  stated  that 
advertising  expenses  to  be  de¬ 
ductible  “must  be  ordinary  and 
necessary  and  bear  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  business  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  the  enterprise  is 
engaged.” 

An  Ayer  spokesman  comment¬ 
ed: 
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“We  sincerely  believe  that  the 
advertising  we  have  been  plac¬ 
ing  for  the  electric  companies 
is  ‘ordinary  and  necessary’  and 
bears  ‘a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  business  activity’  in 
which  our  clients  are  engaged.” 

Kefauver  Crilieal 

According  to  Senator  Ke¬ 
fauver,  the  advertising  was 
aimed  at  the  Hell’s  Canyon  High 
Dam  Project,  which  was  author¬ 
ized  in  the  Senate  but  failed  to 
pass  in  the  House. 

“I  have  been  studying  the 
private  power  company  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  for  some  time 
now,”  Senator  Kefauver  said. 
“The  latest  series  of  such  adver¬ 
tisements  were  all  based  on 
taxes.  One  shows  a  foolish-look¬ 
ing  man  with  a  bucket  of  water 
over  his  head.  The  caption  was, 
‘This  trick’s  on  you!’  The  text 
of  the  advertisement  claimed 
that  the  people  in  the  TVA  area 
don’t  pay  their  share  of  taxes. 

“They  continually  attack  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriations  for 
dams  and  steam  plants.  They 
equate  public  power  and  social¬ 
ism.” 

Charles  E.  Oakes,  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and 
Light  Company,  attacked  the 
bureau’s  ruling.  He  declared 
that  “in  our  mixed  economy, 
nearly  every  industry  is  affected 
either  by  direct  government 
competition  or  by  government 
spending  and  tax  policy,  which 
tend  to  subsidize  or  otherwise 
benefit  competitive  industry. 

“Further  encroachment  by  the 
government  can  only  be  prevent¬ 
ed  by  an  informed  and  aroused 
public  opinion.”  This  required 
the  use  of  communicating  media 
such  as  advertising.” 

“Advertising  expense  is  most 
frequently  incurred  to  assist  in 


meeting  competition,  and  such 
advertising  is  held  to  be  a 
proper  business  expense  both  for 
corporate  and  tax  purposes.  It 
should  make  no  difference 
whether  the  competition  is  from 
other  business  enterprises  or 
from  the  federal  government.” 


9  Panels  Listed 
At  NEA  Session 

New  Orleans 

National  Editorial  Association 
members  will  convene  at  the 
Jung  Hotel  here  for  their  mid- 
Winter  meeting,  Feb.  27  and  28 
and  March  1. 

Also  to  be  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  NEA  program  will 
be  meetings  of  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association,  the  Louisiana 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association. 

NEA  President  Lowell  E.  Jes- 
sen  of  the  Livermore  (Calif.) 
News  and  Herald  will  preside 
at  the  opening  session,  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
27. 

Program  highlights  include  a 
series  of  panel  discussions  on 
nine  critical  areas  of  newspaper 
operation,  a  press  photography 
contest,  and  talks  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton 
and  Jack  C.  Taylor  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  humorist. 

Chairman  of  the  NEA  pro¬ 
gram  committee  is  Max  Thomas 
of  the  Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Sig¬ 
nal.  He  is  assisted  by  Bruce 
McCoy,  manager  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Press  Association. 

Following  the  convention,  a 
large  number  of  delegates  will 
leave  on  a  trip  to  Mexico  City, 
Acapulco  and  Guatemala. 


V 


LOTS  OF  RESCUE  WORK 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


8  Gannett 
Papers  End 
Unit  Ad  Rate 

Eight  Gannett  newspapers  in 
five  New  York  State  cities  have 
eliminated  the  unit  (compulsory 
combination)  rate  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  group,  said  the 
changes  were  made  effective 
Feb.  1  in  rate  cards  issued  for 
each  area  served  by  two  Gan¬ 
nett  papers. 

Either  A.M.  or  P.M. 

In  Rochester,  the  unit  rate  for 
general  advertising  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times  Union  and  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  was 
ended.  The  same  morning¬ 
evening  voluntary  rate  of  55c  a 
line  was  retained.  Either 
morning  or  evening  is  now  of¬ 
fered  at  40c  a  line. 

A  new  set  of  rates  also  was 
posted  for  Elmira  where  both 
general  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  was  sold  for  both  the 
evening  Star  Gazette  and 
morning  Advertiser.  The  morn¬ 
ing-evening  combination  re¬ 
mains  at  19c  a  line.  Sunday  is 
now  available  alone  at  19c, 
evening  at  17c  and  morning  at 
8c. 

The  Utica  papers,  evening 
Observer-Dispatch  and  morning 
Daily  Press,  eliminated  their 
unit  rates  for  retail  display  and 
classified.  There  has  been  no 
rate  for  general. 

A  unit  rate  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  also  was  abolished  by 
the  Newburgh  News  and  Beacon 
News  which  are  printed  in  the 
same  plant. 

• 

McPherrin  Quits 
Family  Weekly 

John  W.  McPherrin,  who  be¬ 
came  publisher  of  Family  Week¬ 
ly  last  November,  has  resigned. 

He  stated  that  his  resignation 
resulted  from  disagreement  over 
basic  policies,  but  added  that  he 
and  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  the 
president,  are  in  complete  ac¬ 
cord  as  to  the  future  promise  of 
the  Family  Weekly  as  a  Sunday 
supplement. 

Mr.  McPherrin  said  his  plans 
will  be  announced  soon.  He  is  a 
former  publisher  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine. 

Mr.  Davidow  is  taking  over 
again  the  duties  of  publisher  of 
Family  Weekly.  He  said  he 
thought  highly  of  Mr.  McPher¬ 
rin  and  was  sorry  that  he  had 
decided  to  leave  the  org  tniza- 
tion. 


Fesperman  Norton 


Daily  Obtains 
Succor  for 
Proud  Indians 

Lake  Wales,  Fla. 

As  a  result  of  a  three-day 
campaign  by  the  Daily  High¬ 
lander,  residents  of  Lake  Wales 
(8,000  pop.)  contributed  almost 
three  tons  of  food,  clothing  and 
blankets  for  the  Seminole  In¬ 
dians  who  had  been  hard  hit  by 
Florida’s  cold  spell. 

The  campaigpi  began  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  casual  conversation. 

“I  was  chatting  with  Chief 
Billy  Osceola,  whom  I  had 
brought  to  Lake  Wales  to  speak 
to  children  at  an  elementary 
school,”  said  Robert  O.  Lodmill, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Highlander.  “He  told  me  that 
several  Indians  I  knew  had  lost 
their  jobs  on  truck  farms  and 
ranches  because  of  the  cold. 

“That  was  on  a  Friday.  The 
following  Sunday,  Joe  Powel, 
Highlander  photographer,  and 
I  drove  down  to  the  Bright  Res¬ 
ervation.  We  saw  how  unpre¬ 
pared  the  Seminoles  were  for  the 
cold  weather.  It  was  apparent 
they  needed  clothing,  blankets 
and  food.” 

Tied  to  Shopping  Day 

The  campaign  was  opened  in 
the  grocery  edition  the  following 
Wednesday.  The  people  of  Lake 
Wales  were  asked  to  “shop  for 
a  Seminole”  when  they  did  their 
own  marketing.  Four  stores 
agreed  to  contribute,  as  well  as 
provide  space  for  people  to  leave 
food  for  the  Indians. 

Children  were  asked  to  bring 
coats,  jackets,  sweaters  and 
blankets  to  school  so  they  could 
be  picked  up  for  the  Indians. 

“Our  campaign  was  not  a 
tear-jerker;  if  anything  we 
played  it  down,”  Mr.  Lodmill 
said.  “We  did,  however,  point 
out  nothing  had  been  done  for 
the  Seminoles  as  they  were  too 
proud  to  complain  or  ask  for 
help. 

In  presenting  the  gifts,  we 
told  the  Indians  they  came  not 
as  charity  but  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  friendship.” 


2  Charlotte 
Editors  Advance 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Promotion  of  two  news  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Charlotte  Observer 
was  announced  this  week  by 
C.  A.  McKnight,  editor. 

Randolph  Norton,  managing 
editor  since  1955,  assumes  a  new 
title  of  assistant  to  the  editor, 
with  enlarged  responsibilities 
for  administration  of  the  news 
department. 

Tom  Fesperman  becomes 
managing  editor.  He  has  been 
night  managing  editor  since 
May,  1956. 

Mr.  Norton,  50,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  is  a  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  He  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register 
at  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  before  join¬ 
ing  the  Observer  in  1947. 

Mr.  Fesperman,  39,  a  Char¬ 
lotte  native,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Charlotte 
Neivs  in  1936. 

• 

Executives  Named 
On  Detroit  News 

Detroit 

Two  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Detroit  News 
this  week. 


Spifzley 


Dorris 


Richard  M.  Spitzley,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  business  manager, 
has  been  named  assistant  to  the 
general  manager. 

James  T.  (Tom)  Dorris  has 
been  appointed  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  Dorris  did 
graduate  work  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations  at  the  University  of 
California  and  has  had  eight 
years’  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industrial  relations  field. 

• 

First  ill  23  Years 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  20-page  Auto  Show  Section 
in  the  Sunday  Courier-Journal 
Feb.  2,  highlighted  the  first  auto 
show  here  for  23  years.  The 
Section  carried  36,250  lines: 
general,  24,283,  and  retail,  11,- 
967.  Sixteen  ads  were  from  auto 
manufacturers.  Spot  color  was 
on  the  front  and  back  pages. 


Joinj 


28  Dailies  Join 
In  Promotion 
Of  Car  Sales 


CHiaco  I 

Members  of  the  Michigat  ^ 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  com-  * 
prising  28  non-metropolitar. 
newspapers,  are  completing  an 
editorial  promotion  in  behalf  of 
the  automobile  industry. 

The  promotion  consists  of 
news  articles,  editorials  and  i 
full  page  or  double  truck  of 
pictures  of  the  1958  models,  as  jT 
offered  by  local  dealers  in  eacl 
community. 

No  paid  advertising  was  is- 
volved.  The  entire  promotioi 
was  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
Michigan  League. 

Some  of  the  dailies  began  tk 
promotion  in  December,  others 
presented  their  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  during  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

The  idea  for  the  promotion 
originated  with  Harold  Pringie 
Sturgis  Journal  general  manag¬ 
er. 

The  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies,  in  cooperation 
with  Scheerer  &  Co.,  nations! 
advertising  representatives,  is 
preparing  a  series  of  portfolio, 
showing  the  promotional  job,  ^ 
done  by  each  paper.  These  port¬ 
folios  will  be  presented  to  anto- 
mobile  manufacturers,  their 
zone  offices  and  advertising 
agencies. 


31  Newspaper 
Strikes  in  ’57 

Chiwgo 

Fifty-three  newspapers  wen 
affected  by  31  strikes  called  in 
1957,  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ANPA  reports  in  > 

review  of  labor-management 

activities. 

This  was  the  highest  inci¬ 
dence  of  labor  disputes  in  the 
last  eight  years.  The  best  ye»ti  | 
for  labor-management  peace  F 
was  1954  when  only  seven 
strikes  were  begun  against  eight 
daily  newspapers. 

At  the  end  of  1957  there  were 
79  strikes  continuing  against 
114  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  according  to  the  ANPA 
statistics.  Four  of  these,  involv¬ 
ing  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  go  back  to 
November,  1945,  affecting  dailie- 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  and  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man. 

The  62  ITU  strikes  continuing 
since  1945  affected  90  new- 
papers. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


THK  MEDU  DIRECTOR  SAYS— 1: 


BBDO’s  Barrett  Tells  How 
Agency  Places  Advertising 


Wedded  to  No  One  Medium; 
‘Qualitative  Values  Are  Sought’ 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Exhaustive  research,  assembly 
of  massive  statistics,  pitches  by 
protagonists  of  major  media, 
and  final  appraisal  by  two  plans 
boards  precede  presentation  of 
advertising  programs  to  clients 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc. 

Often  “qualitative  values”  not 
visible  in  the  data  collected  dic¬ 
tate  final  selection  of  individual 
media,  Fred  Barrett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  media  director,  and  an 
agency  director,  declared  in  an 
interview  this  week.  In  15  years 
heading  BBDO’s  media  depart- 
I  ment,  which  includes  supervision 
of  media  buying  by  branches, 
Hr.  Barrett  has  been  involved 
in  the  investment  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  billion  in  adver¬ 

tising. 

’Wedded  to  No  Medium' 

“We  are  wedded  to  no  one 
particular  medium,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  insisted.  “We  have  spe¬ 
cialists  in  all  important  media. 
There  are  eight  of  them.  They 
constitute  our  media  plans 
board.  On  the  platform  of  client 
needs  they  each  argue  for  their 
specialties.  I  like  to  see  a  real 
fight  between  them.  It  is  from 
such  free  clashes  of  ideas  that 
the  best  plans  emerge. 

“Sometimes  origrinal  programs 
far  exceed  amounts  budgeted 
by  clients.  A  $1,000,000  appro¬ 
priation  will  become  $2,500,000. 
Then  trimming  must  begin. 
More  often  than  not  copy  or 
marketing  objectives  or  both 
take  care  of  the  trimming. 
Sometimes  I  am  the  final 
arbiter.” 

The  media  plans  board  is  just 
one  of  two  plans  boards  pro- 
ffams  must  pass.  Mr.  Barrett 
P  ^  member  of  both  boards. 
Even  after  a  schedule  has  gone 
right  through  the  top  board 
some  changes  may  be  made. 

Eight  members  of  media  plans 
who  meet  with  Mr.  Barrett  are 
Robert  Anderson,  trade  media; 


Austin  Brew,  newspapers  and 
newspaper  supplements;  Lou 
Millot,  magazines;  Daniel 
O’Grady,  outdoor;  Richard  Mc- 
Keever,  broadcast;  Kent  D’ Ales¬ 
sandro,  media  plans;  William 
Funk,  export  media;  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Holte,  Negro  market  con¬ 
sultant. 

’Numbers  Not  Final' 

“Numbers,  either  circulation 
or  audience,  are  not  always  the 
final  answer  in  selecting  media,” 
Mr.  Barrett  continued.  “To 
illustrate  this  point,  I  used  to 
have  a  picture  of  Dewitt  Clinton 
hanging  on  my  office  wall.  His  is 
the  face  on  the  cigarette  tax 
stamp.  When  a  visitor  was  ex¬ 
tolling  mass  circulation  to  me. 


I  would  point  to  the  picture  and 
ask,  ‘Do  you  know  him?’  Only 
one  in  10  could  give  the  correct 
answer. 

“Then  I’d  say  that  picture 
gets  a  tremendous  number  of 
daily  public  exposures.  You  have 
to  have  more  than  exposure  of 
readers,  listeners  or  viewers  to 
have  a  successful  advertising 
campaign.” 

Mr.  Barrett  was  asked  what 
faith  he  placed  in  broadcast 
ratings.  He  said  they  were  not 
as  accurate  as  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  figures,  but  were 
“generally  accepted.” 

“There  are  points  about  news¬ 
papers  and  all  other  media  dif¬ 
ficult  if  not  impossible  to  see  by 
documentation,”  he  declared.  “It 
might  almost  be  said  that  emo¬ 
tions  play  some  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  qualitative  values  in 
media. 

“We  believe  thoroughly  in 
research,  and  assemble  facts 
from  every  possible  source.  But 
we  realize  we  cannot  rely  on 
factual  material  exclusively. 


BBDO't  MEDIA  MENTORS — Fred  BarreH  (right),  vieepresident  in 
charge  of  media,  and  Austin  Brew  who  supervises  buying  of  newspaper 
and  newspaper  supplements  for  BBDO  clients. 


Media  Director  Series 

Editor  &  Pubusber  here¬ 
with  starts  a  definitive  series 
of  articles  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  media  directors. 

What  kind  of  data  are  they 
getting  from  media?  How  are 
they  using  it?  What  would 
they  like  to  get?  What  new 
methods  of  media  selection  are 
being  used? 

Should  space  and  time 
buyers  separate  positions  or 
should  they  buy  both  print  and 
air? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  which  will  be  an¬ 
swered  by  prominent  media 
directors  in  this  new  E&P 
feature. 


The  editorial  atmosphere  of  a 
publication  or  a  broadcast  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  more  important  to 
a  specific  campaign  than  the 
numbers  reached.  What  services, 
for  instance,  a  newspaper  per¬ 
forms  for  its  readers  that  makes 
them  loyal  subscribers  may 
mean  more  than  the  circulation 
total.  Right  here  in  New  York 
the  fourth  newspaper  in  point 
of  circulation  is  the  first  news¬ 
paper  in  advertising  linage.” 

Newspaper  Specialist 

Mr.  Barrett  paid  high  tribute 
to  Mr.  Brew  as  a  newspaper 
specialist.  He  pointed  out  Mr. 
Brew  had  spent  32  years  as  a 
buyer  of  newspaper  space.  He 
telephoned  him  to  join  in  the 
intei-view,  saying  “of  any  man  I 
know  he  understands  how  best 
to  use  newspaper  advertising.” 

To  get  the  “feel”  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Brew  said  he  read 
Editor  &  Pubusher  regularly. 

He  particularly  liked,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  to  read  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  to  make  their 
publications  “attractive  to  their 
readers.”  For  statistics  he 
makes  constant  use  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book  and  Market 
Guide. 

As  of  special  help  to  him,  Mr. 
Brew  mentioned  specifically  a 
recent  series  of  advertisements 
placed  in  Editor  &  Pubusher 
by  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune. 

“I  like  to  find  out  all  I  can 
about  what  makes  newspapers 
tick,  what  makes  them  ‘great 
newspapers’,”  Mr.  Brew  said. 

An  important  source  of  up-to- 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Media  Director 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


the-minute  factual  information 
on  newspapers  are  the  special 
representatives,  according  to 
Mr.  Brew,  He  sees  the  ‘reps’  by 
appointment,  preferring  to  hold 
mornings  open  for  this  purpose. 
Occasionally  group  presenta¬ 
tions  are  held  at  BBDO  with 
selected  media  buyers  present. 

Special  Projects 

Mr.  Barrett  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Brew  is  often  assigned  to  make 
detailed  studies  of  major  news¬ 
paper  markets.  Such  studies 
have  been  made  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  recently  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market. 

Not  only  were  the  four  major 
dailies  and  two  Sunday  papers 
given  close  scrutiny  in  this  Los 
Angeles  market  study,  but  also 
26  other  dailies  and  four  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Of  these  latter,  the 
report  stated,  the  “majority 
might  be  termed  community 
publications.” 

The  study  included:  circula¬ 
tion  trends  of  newspapers  from 
1947  through  1957  (March  31 
ABC  reports) ;  how  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  affected  due  to  in¬ 
creased  prices  to  purchasers; 
the  “family  coverage”  of  the 
metropolitan  area  by  the  daily 
and  Sunday  papers;  the  sub¬ 
urban  sectional  editions;  milline 
rate  comparison  of  Los  Angeles 
and  outside  publications;  adver¬ 
tising  linage  comparisons;  Sun¬ 
day  supplements;  and  ROP  color 
availabilities. 

ROP  Color 

“We  are  pioneering  in  studies 
on  ROP  newspaper  color,”  Mr. 
Barrett  continued.  “These 
studies  have  been  both  on  the 
questions  of  rates  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  consistent 
improvements  made  both  in  re¬ 
production  and  in  rate  struc¬ 
tures. 

“We  still  think  that  the  prem¬ 
iums  for  ROP  color  are  too 
high.  The  range  in  premiums 
run  from  20  to  well  over  50%. 

“But  the  medium,  even  with 
these  stumbling  blocks,  we  con¬ 
sider  has  a  great  future.  Food 
advertisers,  for  instance,  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of 
opportunities  for  color  in  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  editions 
of  newspapers.” 

Every  other  year,  BBDO’s 
media  department  participates 
in  the  development  of  the 
agency’s  own  marketing  book. 
It  is  entitled  “Your  Target”  and 
endeavors  to  cover  as  many 
factors  as  possible  affecting 
sales  and  advertising. 

“Basically,  we  are  interested 
in  helping  to  sell  the  mountain- 
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ous  volume  of  goods  America’s 
numerous  factories  manufac¬ 
ture,”  the  introduction  to  the 
latest  edition  states. 

“But  before  we  can  sell  prod¬ 
ucts,  we  must  know  about  the 
potential  consumers  ...  we 
must  know  the  important  in¬ 
fluences  which  can  affect  how 
Your  Target  will  spend  their 
disposable  incomes.” 

Choice  of  ^RighP  Media 

Introducing  the  section  on 
media  of  the  64-page  document, 
the  text  of  “Your  Target” 
reads : 

“Once  the  market  for  a  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  clearly  defined  and 
the  tools  of  distribution  set  in 
motion,  media  takes  over.  For 
media  is  the  avenue  to  people’s 
minds;  and  the  selection  of  the 
right  medium  for  the  product’s 
message  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  product  itself.  Which 
medium  can  do  the  best  job 
depends  often  on  the  dollars 
available  for  advertising.  Some¬ 
times  the  message  dictates  the 
medium;  in  other  cases,  one 
particular  audience  can  be 
reached  effectively  only  through 
a  specific  medium.  It  is  up  to 
the  client  and  the  agency,  in 
concert,  to  blend  media  and  the 
creative  approach  into  the  best¬ 
selling  force  for  each  particular 
product.” 

Describing  by  charts  TV’s 
rise  in  popularity,  the  book 
points  out  that  other  media, 
“while  suffering  share  decreases, 
gained  greater  dollar  volume.” 

“Newspaper  circulation  has 
increased  gradually  within  the 
past  nine  years,”  the  book  con¬ 
tinues.  “The  daily  gross  family- 
coverage  picture  continues  to 
remain  at  over  100%,  while 
Sunday  family  coverage  has 
dipped  slightly  below  100%. 

“The  Sunday  supplement  has 
made  great  strides  in  recent 
years.  Its  editorial  development 
has  made  it  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine,  The  combination  of  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  with  good 
editorial  compatibility  offered  at 
an  efficient  cost  has  given  this 
type  of  media  new  importance 
and  stature.” 

Both  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr. 
Brew  agreed  that  the  Sunday 
supplements  did  divert  adver¬ 
tising  from  ROP  in  week-day 
newspapers.  They  presented 
even  stiffer  competition  to  the 
magazines,  because  of  good  color 
reproduction  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  they  said. 

Factual  Foundation 

Mr.  Barrett,  who  has  had  36 
years  experience  in  advertising, 
heads  a  department  of  150 
people  at  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters.  Final  presentations  for 
clients  are  for  the  most  part 


“built”  in  New  York,  he  said. 

“Built”,  Mr.  Barrett  empha¬ 
sized,  is  the  correct  word  for 
the  comprehensive  procedures 
followed.  First  comes  excava¬ 
tion  —  digging  for  facts  and 
figures. 

“We  in  media  are  given  facts 
from  every  possible  source,” 
Mr.  Barrett  explained.  “Re¬ 
search  and  marketing  depart¬ 
ments,  account  executives  and 
the  clients  themselves  stack 
them  up  for  us.  They  are  the 
materials  needed  for  building  a 
solid  campaign.  They  consist  of 
such  information  as  extent  of 
distribution,  pricing,  past  adver¬ 
tising  history,  if  any,  selling 
patterns,  customer  appeal,  even 
packaging.” 

Each  client  has  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  problems  which  media 
must  solve.  As  an  example,  Mr. 
Barrett  cited  the  case  of  a 
regional  client.  Last  Fall  the 
results  of  a  consumer  survey 
was  turned  over  to  BBDO’s 
media  plans  board. 

The  board  examined  the  re¬ 
search  in  relation  to  sales  by 
distributor  territories  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  21  different  media  zones 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  Each 
zone  had  its  ovm  central  city. 
The  media  of  these  central  cities 
were  analyzed  to  find  how  they 
covered  the  outlying  areas.  It 
was  determined  that  approxi¬ 
mately  60%  of  the  advertising 
dollars  available  should  be  in¬ 
vested  in  the  central  cities;  40% 
in  media  outside.  All  media 
forms  were  considered  for  the 
local  markets  outside  the  cen¬ 
tral  city,  and  expenditures  care¬ 
fully  weighted  so  as  to  support 
each  market  in  direct  relation 
to  sales  perfonnance  and  op¬ 
portunity.  No  one  medium  was 
bought  “across  the  board,”  but 
in  line  with  its  particular 
strength  in  the  market  served. 

Company  Plans  Board 

The  company  plans  board,  of 
which  Mr.  Barrett  is  also  a 
member,  is  headed  by  Robert 
Foreman,  an  executive  vice 
president.  It  considers  not  only 
the  selections  made  by  the  media 
plans  board,  but  also  proposals 
made  by  marketing,  research, 
copy  and  art  departments.  They 
may  make  changes  in  all  these 
proposals.  For  two  days  a  week, 
Mr,  Barrett  does  nothing  but 
sit  on  plans  boards  considering 
client  proposals.  Three  different 
programs  might  be  considered 
during  one  day,  he  said.  Client 
advertising  is  analyzed  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

“On  the  whole,  client  plans 
for  1958  have  shown  substantial 
increases,  although  there  have 
been  some  delays  in  getting 
started,  Mr.  Barrett  said.  “Even 
with  some  delays  plans  for  many 
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of  our  clients  show  substantii  I 
increases  for  1958.”  I 

“Very  few  plans  go  through  W 
exactly  as  originally  set  up.  Aj 
element  of  flexibility  is  injected 
into  all  of  them.  For  instance, 
we  may  break  up  a  newspaper 
campaign  from  1000-line  copy  to 
600-line  or  even  smaller  space, 
for  greater  frequency.  We  nur 
also  make  changes  in  individual 
media,  a  shift  from  a  morning 
to  evening  paper,  as  an  example, 
“We  believe  in  shifting  from  ’ 
media  to  media.  We  call  it  i 
flight  buying.  Thus  we  may  m  - 
eight  weeks  in  radio  and  ther.  j 
shift  to  eight  weeks  in  news¬ 
papers  or  TV  in  the  same  mar-L 
ket  areas.  r 

“You  can  be  sure  at  our 
agency  that  a  full  hearing  is 
given  to  all  the  different  media. 
The  final  selections  are  based 
on  so  many  different  factors, 
however,  that  no  general  rules 
apply.” 

How  important  BBDO  con¬ 
siders  media  and  its  selection, 
Mr.  Barrett  concluded,  is  showr. 
by  the  fact  that  every  trainee 
engaged  by  the  agency  must 
spend  his  or  her  first  six  months 
in  the  media  department. 

“We  consider  media  plans 
basic  training  for  all  other 
agency  departments,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  said. 

The  chart  of  the  media  de¬ 
partment  shows  there  are  six  ^ 
media  supervisors  under  Mr. 
Barrett,  I^u  Millot  is  business 
manager.  The  supervisors  are 
T.  Meredith,  J.  Harris,  H. 
Maneloveg,  B.  Beste,  R.  Wrigjit; 
Dan  O’Gitidy  specializing  in 
“Out  of  Home”  media;  and 
Dick  McKeever,  also  a  member 
of  the  media  plans  board,  the 
network  supervisor. 

Ed  Fieri  has  eight  broadcast 
spot  buyers  reporting  to  him. 
All  buyers  both  broadcast  and 
print  also  report  to  the  media 
supervisor  to  whom  they’re  as¬ 
signed, 

• 

Sunoco  Names  Scliniilt 

Philadelphia 
William  M.  Schmitt,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Motor  4 
Products  Department,  has  been  j 
named  general  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Sun  Oil  Co.  Sunoco 
is  preparing  to  launch  the  big¬ 
gest  ad  campaign  in  its  history 
for  its  new  Custom  Blended 
gasoline  system. 

• 

Lever  Names  Carroll 

Thomas  S.  Carroll  has  been 
named  to  the  newly-created  post 
of  general  manager — marketing 
services  of  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
He  will  assist  in  planning  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  prO" 
grams. 
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New  Market 
Service  Set 
By  Fry  Assoc. 

Chicago 

A  unique  new  marketing  man¬ 
agement  service  to  audit  and 
evaluate  advertising  programs 
and  procedures  to  analyze  the 
operational  effectiveness  of  sales 
promotional  and  merchandising 
plans  of  consumer  products  and 
industrial  manufacturers  has 
been  established  by  George  Fry 
&  Associates,  management 
consultants. 

William  J.  Biehl,  president  of 
Fry  consultants,  said  that  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  Eldridge,  a  vicepresident 
of  the  firm,  and  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Campbell 
Soup  Company  and  marketing 
vicepresident.  General  Foods 
Corporation,  would  serve  with  a 
newly  created  three-man  senior 
consulting  group  to  staff  the 
new  service. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Eldridge  was 
being  joined  by  two  other  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields.  Franklin  Bell, 


who  previously  served  with  the 
Lord  and  Thomas  and  N.  W. 
Ayer,  advertising  agencies,  and 
who  for  28  years  was  chief  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  of  the  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  recently  joined  the 
Fry  firm  to  help  operate  the 
new  service. 

Stuart  Peabody,  who  entered 
advertising  in  1915  with  the  H. 
K.  McCann  agency,  is  the  third 
member  of  the  consulting  group. 
He  served  with  the  Borden  Co. 
for  33  years,  lastly  as  assistant 
vicepresident  for  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

Mr.  Biehl  explained  that  the 
three  men,  who  will  operate 
from  the  firm’s  New  York  office, 
would  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  reviews  and  studies  of  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  consumer  advertising, 
promotion  and  merchandising 
programs.  Specific  areas  to  be 
covered  will  include  advertising 
planning,  copy  platforms  and 
themes,  media  strategy,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion,  pack¬ 
aging  and  product  publicity. 

Review  of  advertiser-advertis¬ 
ing  agency  relationships,  and 
evaluations  of  agency  services 
will  also  be  included  in  the  con¬ 
sulting  program. 

The  service  is  designed  for 
use  by  advertisers  as  well  as 
advertising  agencies. 


Albright  Appointed 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Appointment  of  Donald  C. 
Albright  as  manager  of  the 
publicity  and  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.’s  Central  Division, 
with  headquarters  here,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  succeeds 
George  A.  Laird  Jr.,  who  has 
been  named  manager  of  public¬ 
ity  and  advertising  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Eastern  Division  in 
Albany. 

• 

Aetna  Promotes  2 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Two  promotions  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Co.  were  announced 
this  week.  Douglas  J.  Alspaugh 
was  named  life  advertising 
manager  and  John  A.  Callaghan 
was  named  assistant.  They  will 
work  under  John  H.  Warner, 
director  of  advertising. 

• 

Metro  Ups  Stevens 

Milton  Stevens,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Metro  Jewelry  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  appointed  a  crea¬ 
tive  account  executive  by  Metro 
Matrix  &  Reproduction  Corp., 
New  York. 


Proposed  Federal 
Fair  Trade  Law  Hit 

Proposed  legislation  for  a 
Federal  fair  trade  law  was  at¬ 
tacked  this  week,  by  discounter 
Stephen  Masters,  president  of 
the  Masters  chain  of  discount 
department  stores,  in  a  speech 
before  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York. 

“The  Fair  Trade  lobby”  said 
Mr.  Masters,  is  asking  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  say  to 
the  world:  The  American  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  cannot 
operate  successfully  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  of  competition.  It  must  be 
controlled,  as  a  Soviet  state, 
from  a  central  point,  Washing¬ 
ton.” 

‘Highest  Court' 

The  discount  store  executive 
went  on  to  state  “The  case  for 
‘Fair  Trade’  has  already  been 
lost  before  the  highest  court  in 
the  land — the  Court  of  Public 
Opinion.  The  public  will  not 
buy  high  price-fixing  anymore 
than  the  public  would  buy  Pro¬ 
hibition.” 

Mr.  Masters  claimed  that 
“The  phony  phrase  ‘fair  trade’ 
IS  the  most  deceitful  one  in  the 
English  language.”  He  claimed 
it  was  a  cover  for  high  price¬ 
fixing. 


Day  by  Day 

the  Waukegan  News-Sun 
Publishes  More  Local  News 
than  Any  Other  Daily  Paper 
in  Illinois 


{ilaul’ik'tiau  Kt'Uis*^un 


National  Representatives  National  Adv.  Manager 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney  C.  R.  Cunningham 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


GOOD  PUTTING 
stance,  dr. graham... 

but  TELl.  ME  ABOUT 
THE  REVIVAL  MEETINGS 

^  you're  planning 
IN  AUSTRALIA!" 


When  evangelist  Billy  Graham 
and  Minneapolis  Star  reporter  Bill 
Thorkelson  get  together,  the  talk  is 
likely  to  range  from  a  spirited  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  dog-leg  thirteenth  hole  at 
Minikahda  to  a  spiritual  discussion 
of  religion’s  role  in  the  modem 
world.  World-traveling  Dr.  Graham 
is  an  athlete  of  note.  Religion  writer 
Thorkelson  is  an  ex-sports  editor. 

In  church  circles,  Bill  Thorkelson 
is  one  of  the  best-known  newspaper 
reporters  around.  He  has  attended 
both  conventions  of  the  World  Coun¬ 


cil  of  Churches — at  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands  and  Evanston,  Illinois. 
He  has  covered  all  four  assemblies 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
scoring  a  news  beat  three  times  by 
correctly  forecasting  the  selection 
of  the  President-elect.  Dubbed 
“Reverend”  by  his  colleagues,  Thor¬ 
kelson  lists  enough  bishops  and 
various  other  clergy  among  his 
personal  acquaintances  to  fill  a 
good-sized  church. 

Church-minded  Minneapolis  Star 
readers  have  come  to  count  on  Bill 
Thorkelson  not  only  as  a  thorough¬ 
going  reporter  of  religious  news  but 
as  a  religion  expert  in  his  own  right. 
An  avid  reader  of  30  to  40  religious 
publications  a  week,  he  capsules  his 
research  in  a  fascinating  Saturday 
column  “The  Week  in  Religion,” 
wherein  he  summarizes  a  staggering 
assortment  of  church  doings  the 
world  over.  Thorkelson  is  currently 
a  director  of  the  Greater  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Council  of  Churches  and  once 
took  leave  of  absence  to  serve  on 


the  World  Council  of  Churches  staff 
in  Geneva. 

Bill  Thorkelson’s  specialized  writ¬ 
ing,  which  has  won  him  two  national 
awards  for  outstanding  religious  re¬ 
porting,  is  another  reflection  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
belief  in  serving  all  interests  of  all 
readers  with  the  most  accurate, 
complete  news  coverage  possible. 
This  continuing  extra  effort  in  re¬ 
porting  and  in  public-spirited 
leadership  has  made  these  two  news¬ 
papers  the  best-read,  best-liked, 
most  respected  in  the  great  3^ 
state  region  they  serve. 

Copr. ,  1958,  The  M inneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  </Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 

625,000  SUNDAY-495, OOODAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PtmUmI 
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PHILADELPHIA  15  PENNSYLVANIA 


How  Motorola 
Put  ‘Punch’ 

In  Ads  Told 


all  added  up  to 


dollar  campaign  in  165  news-  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  newspapers,  . 

papers  late  in  1957  was  told  by  make  the  eight-week  campaigns  (I 

Harold  J.  McCormick,  director  Merchandised  Ads  a  success,  he  said.  jj 

of  advertising  and  sales  promo-  The  Motorola  campaign  (via  As  a  result,  Motorola  is  now|| 
tion.  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  appealed  to  embarked  on  the  second  stage|| 

Factory  copy,  with  dealer  distributors,  who,  in  turn,  mer-  of  a  new  million  dollar  ad  pn>-|| 

listings  for  those  who  tied  into  chandised  the  full-page  ads  to  gram  in  newspapers.  The  cur-|j 

the  program  on  Motorola  tele-  local  dealers,  Mr.  McCormick  rent  campaign  is  built  around  x| 

vision  sets,  proved  more  effec-  pointed  out.  the  TV  Tube  Sentry  theme  and  ij 

Chicago  tive  than  some  forms  of  co-op  The  timing  of  these  news-  features  a  nation-wide  consumer  li 
How  Motorola,  Inc.,  put  advertising  used  in  the  past,  paper  ads,  plus  the  flexibility  of  contest.  The  current  campaign  | 

“selling  punch”  into  its  national  Mr.  McCormick  explained  to  the  medium  to  meet  the  product  calls  for  one  full-page  ad  in  key  | 

advertising  program  at  the  local  members  of  the  Chicago  Chap-  problems  of  individual  dealers,  newspapers  every  other  week. 
dealer  level  through  its  million  ter  of  the  American  Association  and  the  merchandising  done  by  (E&P,  Jan.  11,  p.  24).  | 

^ _  Merchandising  Vital  j 

the 

importance 

J  1^  I  J  1  Ik  giving  local  merchandising  help  I 

to  a  program. 


the  appliance  industry,  as  a 
whole,  has  not  been  a  regular 
user  of  national  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  indicated  that 
Motorola’s  pattern  of  controlled 
national  ads  could  lead  to  a 
moi*e  effective  use  of  newspaper 
space. 

Aside  from  consumer  salei, 
the  most  important  thing  gained 
from  Motorola’s  initial  million 
dollar  campaign  in  key  markets 
was  the  merchandising  or  selling 
impact  such  a  program  gave  to 
distributor  salesmen  in  gaining 
dealer  support,  Mr.  McCormick 
emphasized. 


48-Page  Business 
Review  Nets  Linage 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer 
and  News,  breaking  a  tradition 
of  concentrating  industrial  and 
business  coverage  in  its  New 
Year’s  edition,  came  out  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  16  with  a  48-page 
special  industry  and  business  re¬ 
port  for  the  south  central  cities 
area  in  Michigan  in  which  the 
newspaper  circulates.  The  re¬ 
port  section  was  part  of  the 
newspaper’s  84-page  edition. 

Advertising  for  the  special 
section  totaled  78,015  lines,  with 
business  and  industrial  linage 
over  twice  what  would  be  norm¬ 
ally  carried  in  a  Jan.  1  edition. 
Of  the  48  pages,  14  had  color, 
including  color  on  four  fronts, 
one  with  two  colors.  There  were 
10  color  ads,  eight  with  one- 
color  spot,  and  two  with  two 
colors. 


in  PERFECTION®  Paper  Roll  Products 
and  PERFECTION®  Flat  Gummed  Paper 


Joins  Agency  PR 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Carleton  Jones  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Van  Sant,  Dugdale  & 
Company,  here,  as  an  account 
executive  in  the  agency’s  public 
relations  division.  Mr.  Jones 
was  formerly  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Canton  plant, 
Esso  Standard  Oil,  and  previous 
to  that  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1958 


From  a  very  small  beginning  in  1905,  Paper  Manufacturers  Company  has 
become  the  leader  of  QUALITY  in  its  specialized  field.  We  are  proud  of  the 
CONFIDENCE  demonstrated  by  the  acceptance  which  PERFECTION 
PRODUCTS  have  received  among  our  many  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Small  Rolls  and  Folded  Paper  Products 


PERFECTION*  Flat  Gummed  Paper 


Newspaper  Division 


stoiiG  iinturii 


From  top  brass,  right  down  to  the  man  in  the  held. 

That’s  the  way  we  sell  newspapers.  ^ 


Working  out  of  our  offices  in  eight  major  markets,  our 
men  cover  every  vital  influence  which  can  affect 
the  business  we’re  after.  'They  tell  the  paper’s  story  to  the 
advertiser  and  the  agency;  they  get  the  facts  to  / 
the  district  managers,  and  the  distributors,  and  the  ^ 
wholesalers.  When  we  work  on  an  account,  we  leave  ^  » 

no  stone  unturned. 


NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVE!. 


ESTABUSHED 


It’s  an  approach  that  pays  off  for  the  newspapers  we  sell 
for.  If  you’d  like  to  know  how  much  it  could  mean  to 
you,  just  check  with  any  of  the  publishers  we  represent. 


477  MADISON  AVE 
NEW  YORK  27, 

.  NEW  YORK 


LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  .  DALLAS  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  DETROIT 


AD  AGENCIES 


Grant,  Abbott  Kimball 
Merger  Boosts  Billings 


Will  C.  Grant,  president, 
Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  .Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball,  president,  Abbott 
Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  merger  of  the  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  agency  with  the 
Grant  network  of  40  offices 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Grant  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Kimball,  founder  of  the  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  agency,  will  be  a 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  New  York  plans  board  of 
Grant  Advertising.  Lawrence  R. 
McIntosh,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  domestic 
division  of  Grant,  said  the  mer¬ 
ger  was  part  of  the  accelerated 


development  program  of  the 
Grant  agency  in  the  U.S. 

Effective  March  1,  the  ac¬ 
counts,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  Abbott  Kimball,  located  at 
250  Park  Avenue,  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  New  York  or¬ 
ganization  of  Grant  Advertising, 
Inc.,  at  711  Third  Avenue  under 
the  over-all  direction  of  Paul  L. 
Bradley,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Grant,  New 
York. 

The  entire  roster  of  clients  of 
Abbott  Kimball  has  expressed 
approval  of  the  merger.  This 
business,  added  to  the  current 
Grant  billings,  will  bring  the 


LIGHT 


ON  A  DARK  CONTINENT 


Africa  is  regarded  by 
many  people  as  the  conti¬ 
nent  where  the  future 
destinies  of  the  world  will 
be  decided.  How  much  do 
you  know  about  its  politics, 
its  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  development,  its  racial 
problems?  For  a  reliable 
and  comprehensive  picture 
you  cannot  do  better  than 
read  the  airmail  edition  of 
the  continent’s  leading  daily 
newspaper. 

The  Star  is  one  of  the 
foremost  new'spapers  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  and 
its  circulation  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  daily 
newspaper  published  on  the 
African  continent. 

In  addition  to  giving  a 
detailed  and  comprehensive 
news  coverage  of  current 
events  The  Star  makes 
a  feature  of  backgroimd 
articles,  written  by  Special 


Correspondents,  which  pre¬ 
sent  an  authoritative  pic- 
tiure  of  political,  social 
and  economic  activities  in 
Southern  Africa. 

To  read  The  Star  every 
day  is  to  be  well  informed 
on  what  is  happening  in 
Africa;  to  people  who  have 
financial  business  and  other 
interests  in  South  Africa,  an 
airmail  edition  received 
within  three  or  four  days 
will  be  invaluable. 

Subscriptions  may  be 
placed  immediately  with 
S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  Inc.,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20. 
Three  months,  $30.  Six 
months,  $60.  Twelve 
months,  $120. 


The  Star 

JOHANNESBURG 


total  to  over  $90,000,000  in  the 
current  year. 

The  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc., 
which  was  founded  in  1937,  has 
long  been  known  in  the  fashion 
and  soft  goods  field.  The  com¬ 
pany  pioneered  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fashion  as  a  selling  prin¬ 
ciple  and  successfully  applied  it 
to  a  widely  diversified  range  of 
products  during  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  merger,  Mr.  Bradley 
noted,  will  further  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  operations  of  the 
Grant  office  in  New  York  and 
is  another  move  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  increased  activity  which  has 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
substantial  new  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  business  here  in  the 
past  year,  as  well  as  increased 
billings  in  accounts  serviced  by 
the  New  York  staff. 


Agencies’  Use 
Of  English  Defended 

Philadelphia 

Advertising  agencies  use  “tell¬ 
ing  language”  in  copy,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  puristic  grammar,  but 
certainly  not  prostituted  Eng¬ 
lish,  according  to  Robert  N.  D. 
Arndt,  vicepresident  of  Arndt, 
Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb  &  Kenn, 
Inc. 

He  made  that  rebuttal  to  a 
charge  aired  here  that  agencies 
use  twisted  and  incorrect  gram¬ 
mar.  Speaking  on  Ralph  Col¬ 
lier’s  “Wonderful  Town”  radio 
show  over  WCAU  in  connection 
with  National  Advertising 
Week,  Mr.  Arndt  said  “the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  pragmatic  and 
you  can’t  always  use  puristic 
grammar  unless  you  can  com¬ 
municate.”  He  added: 

“Agencies  don’t  prostitute  the 
language.  They  merely  take  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  of  communi¬ 
cating  with  millions  of  people 
with  varied  backgrounds  and 
educations.” 

Agency  Briefs  .  .  . 

•  Richard  S.  Paige,  formerly 
with  North  Advertising  Agency, 
has  been  appointed  an  associate 
media  director  at  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

•  T.  R.  Meredith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  O’Brion  have  joined  the 
media  department  of  BBDO  as 
media  supervisor  and  print  me¬ 
dia  buyer  respectively. 

•  A.  M.  Karagheusian,  Inc., 
maker  of  Gullstan  Carpet,  and 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  agency 
for  the  past  11  years,  will  ter¬ 
minate  their  association  June  1. 

•  Jack  N.  Baen,  market  re¬ 
search  manager  for  several 
large  firms,  has  joined  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia,  as  research 
director. 


Honig'Cooper, 

Miner  Merge 

San  FRANasco 
The  formation  of  Honig- 
Cooper  &  Miner  through  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Honig-Cooper 
Co.  and  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Co. 
will  be  effective  March  1. 

The  consolidation  will  create 
the  largest  of  all  Western  adver¬ 
tising  corporations,  according  to 
Louis  Honig  and  John  C.  Morse, 
presidents. 

The  two  agencies  placed  a 
combined  total  of  $13,500,000 
worth  of  advertising  last  yar. 
A  10%  increase  is  expected  for 
1958,  the  announcement  said. 

The  union  provides  an  organi¬ 
zation  currently  holding  63  ac¬ 
counts  and  employing  134  peo¬ 
ple.  Offices  are  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Seattle  with  a 
service  office  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Honig  is  president  of  the 
consolidated  company  with  Mr. 
Morse  senior  vicepresident, 
heading  Southern  California  op¬ 
erations.  Warren  Kraft,  Sr.,  was 
elected  senior  vicepresident  and 
head  of  Pacific  Northwest 
operations. 

Other  directors  are  Fred 
Glauser,  first  vicepresident; 
John  W.  Davis,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Ted  Krough  and  Eric  Bel- 
lingall,  vicepresidents.  All  vice- 
presidents  of  the  merging  agen¬ 
cies  will  continue  to  serve  in 
that  capacity,  it  was  announced. 
• 

Adams  Elected  Prexy 
Of  Campbell-Ewald 

DEnRorr 

Campbell-Ewald  Company  of 
Detroit  has  announced  that 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  president, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  agency. 

Henry  G.  Little,  chairman  of 
the  board  since  1953  and  presi¬ 
dent  since  1952,  will  continue  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Colin 
Campbell,  senior  vicepresident, 
has  been  elected  executive  vlcfr 
president. 

• 

Ad  Dept.  Added 

Northeast  Airlines  will  have 
its  own  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  as  an  adjunct 
to  its  reorganized  traffic  and 
sales  department.  Joel  S. 
Daniels  Jr.  was  named  assistant 
vicepresident,  advertising  and 
promotion  to  handle  the  new 
department. 

East  Promoted 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Roy  C.  East,  at  one  time  on 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Bryant  Manufacturing  Co.  here. 
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FASTEST  AIRCOACH 
BETWEEN 
NEW  YORK  AND 
LOS  ANGELES 


i' 

i 


Fly  American  Airlines  famous  Royal  Coachman— 
the  fastest  aircoach  service  between  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles— the  only  DC  •  7  nonstop  aircoach 
between  these  two  cities.  En  route,  enjoy  a 
delicious  meal  served  aboard  (when  purchased 
with  your  ticket)  and  the  pleasant  diversion  of 
a  rear  lounge.  A  choice  of  two  flights  daily.  Use 
American’s  “Go  Now— Pay  Later”  Plan  when  convenient. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


1' 


X  Advertisers  used 
UO.fcTZ  lines  of 
Color  advertising 
during  1957! 

t*  II  New industries 
in  ten  years! 

♦  l33.Wf.ooo 
spendible  mcoine' 


Newspaper  Ads  Pull 
Despite  Rain,  Snow 


Miami,  Fla.  '  ~ 

Opening  day  (Feb.  13)  of  the  NL&B’s  Billings 
“Champs  in  Action”  Sports  II-  All-Time  High 
lustrated  promotion  at  Jordan  ^ 

Marsh,  in  spite  of  some  of  the  Chicago 

worst  weather  to  afflict  Florida  Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby, 
in  half  a  century,  proved  that  Inc.,  reported  the  addition  of 
strong  newspaper  promotional  eight  new  accounts  during  the 
advertising  pays  off.  past  12  months.  Last  year  was 


Chicago 


Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  $16,911,332. 


Canadian  Dailies  Cain 
7.8%  of  National  Adg 

Canadian  daily  newspaper; 
last  year  increased  national  ad¬ 
vertising  billing  by  7.8%  to  $46 
937,074,  according  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  linage  audit  of  Elliott- 
Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto  research 
firm.  Weekend  newspapers,  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  dailies  and  used 
in  part  as  syndicated  sections 
for  Saturday  editions  increased 
their  advertising  by  4.5%  to  t 


strong  newspaper  promotional  eight  new  accounts  during  the  Magazine  national  advertising 
advertising  pays  off.  past  12  months.  Last  year  was  amounted  to  $20,042,206,  np 

Jordan  Marsh _ Miami  volume  seventh  consecutive  year  in  2.7%,  and  farm  paper  national 

Jordan  Marsn  Miami  volume  aeencv  has  shown  an  advertising  was  $6,506,569,  up 

was  up  25%  over  the  same  day  wnicn  me  agency  nas  snown  an  .6  ▼  »  .  ’  ' 

last  year  in  spite  of  the  cold  increase  in  billings.  The  1957  2.7%.  Dailies  and  their  affiliated 

weather  which  cut  heavilv  into  was  $32,902,050,  largest  weekend  papers  accounted  for 

r“eX»e  ^  to  ito  thirty.thr«  year'histoV  »63.848  406  out  ot  the  tolaUf 

tions  on  adjacent  store  property.  TIi®se  results  were  announced  advertising  of  $90,397,- 

A  total  of  7,000  lines  in  black  the  annual  meeting  of  the  181  in  these  four  publication 

and  white  and  three  colors  of  ^29  employes  of  the  agency-  groups. 

advertising  on  the  promotion  agencies  Biggest  national  advertisers 

was  scheduled  by  Jordan  Marsh  which  give  complete  financial  in  the  dailies,  by  far,  were  the 
in  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  o®l®ns  of  its  operation  to  all  automotive  companies  who  spent 
Miami  News  from  Feb.  11  employes  and  to  the  public.  $12,671,858  out  of  a  total  of 
through  Feb.  15.  Darleen  N.L.&B.  is  an  employe-owned  $16,116,949  for  the  four  groups, 
(women’s  apparel)  and  Me-  corporation,  with  a  capitaliza-  Next  largest  group  were  the 
Gregor  (men’s  apparel)  tied  in  consisting  solely  of  common  food  and  product  advertisers 
with  half  and  a  full-page  three-  which  is  available  only  to  who  spent  $5,834,102  in  dailies 

color  ads  in  the  News.  A  teaser  employes.  Approximately  sixty  out  of  the  publication  total  of 
campaign  of  3  x  4-inch  ads  in-  employes  are  $13,089,733.  They  spent  $4,999,- 


campaign  of  3  x  4-inch  ads  in-  P®^  ^ 

troducing  some  of  the  18  top  shareholders 
sports  figures  attending  the  ^"®  ^g®|i< 


areholders.  311  with  the  weekend  papers,  tlie 

The  agency  reported  a  1957  largest  single  group  to  use  these 


three-day  promotion  started  in  "®^.  of  $196,326,  the  papers. 


both  local  papers  on  Feb. 


equivalent  of  six-tenths  of 


Store  officials  are  confident 
final  results  of  the  promotion  • 


Drug  and  toilet  goods  adver¬ 
tisers  spent  $4,297,944  in  dailies, 
financial  and  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  $3,140,972,  travel  and  hotels 
$2,696,105,  apparel  advertisers 
$1,821,024. 


will  be  profitable  in  spite  of  the  Ray  Mack  Given  nies  $3,140,972,  travel  and  hotels 

poor  weather.  Advertisins  Task  $2,696,105,  apparel  advertisers 

•  $1,821,024. 

In  New  Plant  m  w  ^Wa^ington 

Ray  F.  Mack,  circulation  • 

O  t^®  Washington  McKinney  Expands 

Some  2,000  persons,  including  Daily  News,  has  been  given  j 

50  to  60  executives  and  staff  added  responsibilities  by  Matt  Rochester,  N.  i* 

members  of  dailies  and  non-  Meyer,  business  manager  of  the  P;  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc., 

dailies,  attended  the  open  house  Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  He  advertising  representatives  of 
here  at  the  new  plant  of  the  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  t*'®  22  Gannett  newspapers,  ^ 
Henderson  Daily  Dispatch,  of  advertising  director  Howard  oP^Ji^d  a  fifth  branch  office.  Be 
which  Henry  A.  Dennis  is  presi-  Grothe.  '  "®w  office,  headed  by  Carlisle 

dent  and  editor.  A  32-page  Goss  Mr.  Mack  has  been  working  Hicks,  formerly  of  McKinney's 


Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 

aitoona 

SlRtrror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s 
Only  Newspaper 


RICHARD  E.  BEELER, 
AdvtrHtiiiq  Monagtr 


which  Henry  A.  Dennis  is  presi-  Grothe.  '  "®w  office,  headed  by  Carlisle 

dent  and  editor.  A  32-page  Goss  Mr.  Mack  has  been  working  Hicks,  formerly  of  McKinney's 
press  has  been  installed  in  the  on  special  advertising  projects  ^®w  York,  is  in  the 

new  plant.  for  the  last  two  years.  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit. 

Day-by-day  management  of  • 

the  circulation  department  will  i  .  aita  d  j 
be  the  duty  of  H.  R.  Hockett,  ^^A  Board 

assistant  manager.  Frank  L.  Taylor,  executive 


We  put  it  in  a  rocket  to  see 
if  it  would  zoom  .  .  . 


Representative  Named 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Frank  L.  Taylor,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  ac- 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiano's  largest  Evening  Newspaper 


Weekly  Newspaper  Represen-  Federation  of  America,  ac- 
tatives  has  been  named  to  rep-  cording  to  AFA  Board  Chair- 
resent  the  Lawrence  Sunday  man  Robert  M.  Feemstcr. 

Sun,  according  to  John  P.  S.  ^ 

Mahoney  Jr.,  publisher. 

•  Devine  Appointed 

fa:..  C.  R.  Devine,  at  one  time  on 

Reynolds  Dies  Salisbury  (Md.) 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  president  Times,  has  been  appointed  ad- 
and  director  of  Albert  Frank-  vertising  director,  international 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  died  Feb.  7  editions  of  the  Reader’s  Digtd- 
of  a  heart  attack  in  New  York.  He  joined  the  publication  in 
He  was  67.  1955. 
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What  is  the  Bell  System  ? 


The  Bell  System  is  wires  and  cables  and 
laboratories  and  manufacturing  plants  and 
local  operating  companies  and  millions  of 
telephones  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Tlie  Bell  System  is  people  .  .  .  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees  and  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  men  and  women  who 
have  invested  their  savings  in  the  business. 

It  is  more  than  that.  The  Bell  System 
is  an  idea. 


It  is  an  idea  that  starts  with  the  policy 
of  providing  the  best  possible  telephone 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

But  desire  is  not  enough.  Bright  dreams 
and  high  hopes  need  to  be  brought  to  earth 
and  made  to  work. 

You  could  have  all  the  equipment  and  still 
not  have  the  service  you  know  today. 

You  could  have  all  the  separate  parts  of 
the  Bell  System  and  not  have  the  benefits 
of  all  those  parts  fitted  together  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  whole. 


The  thing  that  makes  it  work  so  well  in 
your  behalf  is  the  way  the  Bell  System  is  set 
up  to  do  the  job. 

No  matter  whether  it  is  some  simple  mat¬ 
ter  of  everyday  operation— or  the  great  skills 
necessary  to  invent  the  Transistor  or  develop 
underseas  telephone  cables  to  distant  coun¬ 
tries— the  Bell  System  has  the  experience 
and  organization  to  get  it  done. 

And  an  attitude  and  spirit  of  service  that 
our  customers  have  come  to  know  as  a  most 
important  part  of  the  Bell  System  idea. 


Bell  Telephone  System 


How  Evening 
Daily  Reaches 
To  Suburbia 


Bjr  Ed  Healy 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News,  a 
Gannett  evening  newspaper,  has 
redeployed  its  editorial  taff  in 
a  wide  circle  about  the  city,  and 
has  revamped  its  edition  times, 
in  a  major  effort  to  retain  read¬ 
ers  who  have  given  up  residence 
in  Albany  for  the  joys  of 
Suburbia. 

Under  the  direction  of  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
berg,  staff  members  have  opened 
branch  editorial  offices  in  Hud¬ 
son,  Watervliet  and  Colonie.  The 
Hudson  office  serves  Columbia, 
Greene  and  Schoharie  Counties, 
while  the  Watervliet  office  also 
handles  Cohoes  news.  Colonie 
coverage  embraces  Latham,  a 
major  suburban  hub. 

Edition  times  have  been  moved 
up  from  11:15  a.m.  for  the 
Home,  or  first  edition,  to  10:30 
a.m.,  from  1:30  p.m.  to  1  p.m. 
for  the  Final  Edition,  with  the 


Red  Streak  Edition,  final  one  of 
the  day,  remaining  at  its  3:45 
p.m.  deadline. 

To  carry  the  news.  Page  B-1 
is  carried  as  a  slip  page  for 
Hudson  city  and  Columbia, 
Greene  and  Schoharie  County 
news,  becoming  a  local  news 
paper  in  the  next  edition.  In 
the  Final  Edition,  Page  4-B  be¬ 
comes  a  slip  page  for  Watervliet 
and  Cohoes  news,  substituted 
later  in  the  same  run  by  another 
page  containing  Renssalaer  and 
East  Greenbush  news. 

Mr.  Fichenberg  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  keeping  Page  B-4  as  a  wide 
open  page  in  all  editions,  to  be 
used  exclusively  as  a  slip  page, 
and  emerging  in  the  Final  and 
Red  Streak  editions,  after  re¬ 
gional  news  has  been  covered, 
as  a  local  news  page. 

Overnight  Operation 

Because  of  the  early  dead¬ 
lines,  the  suburban  and  regional 
coverage  is  moving  toward  a 
night  operation,  Mr.  Fichenberg 
said.  John  Givney,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader,  has  been 
named  state  editor,  with  work¬ 
ing  hours  from  5  p.m.  He  will 
supervise  the  work  of  suburban 
and  state  reporters  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  working  from 
the  Watervliet  office,  which  is 


under  the  direction  of  the  city 
desk. 

At  the  same  time,  suburban 
reporters  have  been  ordered  to 
report  later  in  the  day  for  work, 
and  continue  into  early  evening. 
Much  of  their  copy  is  to  be  in 
the  main  office  at  night,  to  be 
handled,  and  set  in  preparation 
for  makeup  of  early  suburban 
pages  either  at  night  or  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

William  W.  Skirving,  veteran 
reporter,  has  been  assigned  to 
work  with  suburban  reporters 
in  setting  up  the  offices,  and 
making  contacts  with  news 
sources.  Mr.  Skirving  has  had 
more  than  30  years  of  newspaper 
work  in  Albany  and  vicinity. 

To  speed  the  output  of  news 
from  suburban  areas,  a  new  tele¬ 
printer  loop  has  been  installed, 
with  two-way  machines  in  the 
main  office,  Watervliet,  Colonie, 
Hudson,  and  a  loop  to  the  State 
Capitol,  to  be  used  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  session. 

As  part  of  the  revamping  of 
the  staff  William  Eckhoff,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  as  assistant  city  editor, 
relieving  William  Rowley.  Mr. 
Rowley  has  been  assigfned  as  a 
special  writer  on  the  staff,  avail¬ 
able  for  roving  assignments 
from  the  city  desk  and  from 
David  H.  Beetle,  editor. 


Mr.  Fichenberg  also  is  en 
deavoring  to  work  out  with  the 
K-N  advertising  department  ar 
rangements  for  earlier  deadlines 
for  advertising,  with  the  aim  of 
obtaining  editorial  department 
page  dummies  by  1:30  p.m.  of 
the  day  preceding  publication 
to  speed  the  placing  of  features 
and  advance  matter. 

• 

Salisbury  To  Speak 
At  Inland  Meeting 

Chicago 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  Nev 
York  Times  staff  writer,  will 
share  the  Monday  luncheon 
speaking  program  with  Grover 
Cleveland  Hall  Jr.,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  editor,  at  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  at  the  Drake  Ho¬ 
tel  here,  Feb.  24-25. 

Mr.  Salisbury  will  bring  In 
landers  a  report  on  “The  Brook¬ 
lyn  School  Problem.”  Mr.  Hall 
will  speak  on  the  race  problem 
as  viewed  by  a  Southern  editor. 
• 

Mullen  in  Firm 

G.  Fred  Mullen,  former  press 
relations  aide  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  has  moved  to  Inter¬ 
national  Fact  Finding  Institute, 
New  York,  as  executive  vio- 
president. 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
leading  national  ma^zines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Life  has  sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 

Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 

ments.  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  health  and  safety, 
editors),  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


How  to  be  younger 
than  your  years 


When  you  meet  a  grandfather  like  this  who's  still  “youngr 
vigorous  and  active  . . .  even  though  he's  nearly  65  .. .  you’re 
likely  to  exclaim,  “He  certainly  doesn’t  look  his  age!” 

The  truth  is  he’s  what  he  should  be . , .  and  what  most  of  us 
comW  be  when  retirement  draws  near.  Better  still,  anyone  who 
has  reached  this  age  in  good  health  can  usually  look  forward 
to  many  more  useful  years. 

Although  there  is  no  definite  point  at  which  one  slips  into 
old  age,  some  of  us  may  begin  to  feel  the  “wear  and  tear”  of 
life  around  age  40  to  45. 

So,  the  time  to  start  taking  care  of  your  health  is  before  you 
get  along  in  years.  A  thorough  check-up  every  year  is  the  surest 
way  to  uncover  any  chronic  disorder,  such  as  high  blood 
pressure  or  arthritis,  at  its  start. 

Even  if  your  retirement  may  be  20  to  25  years  ahead,  here 
are  some  things  you  should  do: 

1.  Keep  your  mind  open  to  new  ideas.  If  you  always 
have  something  to  do  tomorrow  . . .  something  you  want  to 
do  . . .  your  mind  will  be  alert,  active.  Working  with  and  for 
others— in  community,  church,  fraternal  organizations — can 
also  be  a  deep  and  lasting  source  of  satisfaction  at  any  age. 

2.  Select  your  foods  carefully.  Your  diet  should  provide 
proteins  for  body  upkeep  and  repair,  carbohydrates  for  energy 
and  foods  that  supply  protective  vitamins  and  minerals. 

3.  Control  your  weight.  Overweight  makes  your  heart, 
kidneys,  lungs,  liver  and  arteries  work  harder  all  the  time. 
Overweight  also  tends  to  increase  your  chances  of  developing 
diseases  of  these  organs. 

4.  Try  to  keep  your  emotions  on  an  even  keel.  It  is  un¬ 
healthy  to  keep  emotional  tensions  “bottled  up.”  Instead  we 
should  look  for  ways  to  work  them  out.  For  some  of  us  just 
talking  over  problems  with  a  friend  or  advisor  helps  to  clear 
the  air. 

5.  Plan  early  for  your  financial  security.  Get  competent 
advice  about  your  future  finances— to  avoid  “money  worries” 
during  retirement. 


coPvmaHT  1PBS- 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  continuing  series 
sponsored  by  Metropolitan  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  health  and  welfare.  It  is  appearing  in 
two  colors  in  magazines  with  a  total  circulation 
in  excess  of  32,000,000  including  Time,  News¬ 
week,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  Good  Housekeeping,  Redbook,  Reader's 
Digest,  National  Geographic,  U.  S.  News. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Pocket-Size  Report  Louisville  Daily 

On  World  of  Science  Expands  Ad  Dept. 

Denver  Louisville,  Ky. 

A  bi-weekly  news  service  on  J.  Garrett  Noonan,  adver- 
top  developments  in  science  has  tising  director,  Louisville  Cour- 
local  ier-Joumal  and  Times,  this 
week  announced  an  expansion 
program  in  the  daily’s  adver- 
,,  tising  department.  The  expan- 
.  sion  includes  promotions  for 
seven  staff  members,  complete 
remodeling  of  the  department’s 
second  floor  offices,  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  seven  men  to  the  retail 
staff. 

Promoted  to  newly  created 
supervisory  positions  are  W. 
Thomas  Byrne,  Leo  Reynolds, 
Charles  M.  Dunn,  George  Meag¬ 
her,  William  H.  House,  Ray¬ 
mond  Hornback,  and  Raymond 
Rhodes.  Each  supervisor  will 
personally  counsel  some  ac¬ 
counts  and  will  assist  other 
accounts  through  staff  members 
under  his  supervision. 

The  seven  men  added  to  the 
retail  staff  bring  that  depart¬ 
ment’s  total  to  32. 


County  Fund 
Disclosures 
Start  Quiz 


been  launched  by  two 
science  writers. 

James  Quinn,  oil  and  uranium 
columnist  for  the  Denver  Post, 
and  E.  Joe  Allison,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  writer  employed  by  the  Mar¬ 
tin  Co.  at  its  Denver  plant,  are 
partners  in  the  venture. 

“Scientific  Observation  Serv¬ 
ice,”  as  their  publication  is 
called,  is  aimed  primarily  at 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  the  business  executive.  The  serv- 

The  newspaper  began  its  ice  will  digest  in  a  pocket-size 
front  page  series  Feb.  5  and  an  booklet  the  voluminous  reports 
accompanying  editorial  prom-  and  developments  in  all  scientific 
ised  “We  will  turn  some  faces  fields, 
scarlet,  for  we  will  print  the  • 

”  Eyerly  on  Board 

The  Journal’s  first  article  _ 

asked  “Are  members  of  the  Du-  t:,  ,  -r,  ,  Moines 

Page  County  Board  of  Super-  Frank  E^rly,  managing  edi- 

visors  financially  exploiting  the  ^or  of  the  Des  Mmnes  Register 
offices  to  which  they  have  been  Tribune,  has  been  elected  a 
elected?”  director  of  the  publishing  com- 


Raymond  B.  Daigle 

Daigle  Heads 
Intertype  Sales 

Raymond  B.  Daigle,  easten 
district  sales  manager  of  the 
Intertype  Company,  has  beei 
appointed  vicepresident  —  do- 
•  Engraver  Cleared  mestic  sales,  effective  March  L 

Biography  Book  On  Forgery  Count  S  .^iHnus,  presid^ 

.  r  1.  1  J  said  Daigle  succeeds  Alden 

Current  Biography  Yearbook:  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  T.  Mann  Jr.,  senior  vicepresi- 

1957,  just  published  by  H.  W.  One  engraver  employed  by  the  dent,  who  has  headed  domestic 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  at  Chattanooga  Publishing  Co.  has  sales  for  Intertype  since  1929. 
$6  per  copy,  contains  informa-  been  cleared  of  charges  of  for-  Mr.  Mann  continues  as  senior 
tion  on  333  people-in-the-news.  gery  in  the  alleged  manufacture  vicepresident,  and  will  assist  in 

of  counterfeit  $5  city  automo-  the  formulation  of  sales  policitt 

_  bile  tax  stickers,  but  two  others  while  maintaining  contacts  with 

have  been  bound  over  pending  printing  and  publishing  firm 
.  action  of  the  grand  jury.  (E.  &  Mr.  Daigle  joined  Intertj^ 
P.,  Feb.  8,  page  49).  in  1926  as  a  sales  representative 

The  three  originally  charged  in  New  Jersey.  In  1928,  he  was 
with  forgery  were  Preston  B.  appointed  manager  of  the  New 
Smith,  Frank  R.  Cooke  Jr.,  and  England  Branch  office  in  Boston, 
,  Joseph  W,  Cook.  The  charges  a  post  he  held  until  becoming 
against  Joseph  W.  Cook  were  eastern  district  sales  manager 
dismissed  by  City  Judge  Riley  in  1956,  with  headquarters  at 
Graham.  Intertype’s  Brooklyn  plant. 


Personnel  and  Data  Will  Open 

London  bureau  at  Hartford 

World’s  Press  News  has  just  Hartford,  Conn, 

published  its  1958  edition  of  the  The  Associated  Press  will 
Directory  of  Newspaper  and  open  a  bureau  here  soon  with 
Magazine  Personnel  and  Data,  a  two-man  staff.  Up  to  now  the 

only  Connecticut  AP  Bureau  has 
I  been  at  New  Haven. 

open  a  capital 


In  greater  Cleveland 
the  News  is  read  by 
more  families  every 
evening  than  you  find 

in  the  entire  cities 
of  AKRON  Pension  Fund 

.  Hickory,  N.C. 

or  TOLEDO  Ohio  j  Hickory  Publishing  Co.  has 

established  a  pension  trust  plsn 
I  J  covering  all  staff  members  of 

^  the  Hickory  Daily  Record.  Man- 

^  ^  agement  of  the  fund  is  in  the 

iVl  If  hands  of  Guardian  Life  Insnr- 

TV  ance  Co.,  New  York.  The  com- 

ESENTED  BY  KEiiY  SMITH  CO. ,  pany  bears  the  whole  cost. 
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Starting 


A  down-to-earth  approach  to  a  child’s  problem  and  the  ABC’s 
to  solving  them.  Each  week’s  copy  follows  a  set  formula: 
A)  isolation  of  a  single  problem  that  all  parents  must  deal  with 
at  some  time;  B)  an  illustrative  anecdote  based  on  a  true  expe¬ 
rience  (no  names,  but  initials  will  be  used);  and  C)  a  suggested 
action  that  parents  can  take.  The  column  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Wilson,  a  certified  school  psychologist  employed 
full-time  by  two  schools  in  metropolitan  New  York,  and  the 
mother  of  two  children  of  grade-school  age. 


DOROTHY  H.  JENKINS  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
"Prodacers  of  the  popelar  SUBUKBAN  LIVING  teotures" 
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PASTER 

PILOT 


In  the  short  time  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Goss  Paster  Pilot  over  100  Units  have  been  installed 
or  ordered.  That  tells  the  story  of  the  enthusiastic 
acceptance  by  mechanical  executives  of  the 
first  fully  automatic  paster  system. 


The  advantages  are  obvious.  When  the  Reel-Tension- 
Paster  is  equipped  with  the  Paster  Pilot  the 
operator  has  only  to  prepare  the  new  roll  with 
glue  and  paster  tabs. 


The  Goss  Paster  Pilot  does  the  rest.  The  new  roll 
is  indexed  to  pasting  position,  the  brush  and  web 
severing  carriage  is  lowered,  the  pre-drive  takes 
over  and  the  paster  is  completed— all  automatically- 
at  speeds  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour. 


The  Paster  Pilot  means  higher  production, 
fewer  human  errors  and  increased  efficiency.  It 
conserves  newsprint  by  “sensing”  press  speeds  and 
automatically  pre-setting  the  time  for  the  proper 
pasting  cycle,  resulting  in  uniform  cores 
with  3/16"  or  less  of  paper  on  the  core. 


Paster  Pilots  are  being  installed  both  on  new 
presses  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  many  of 
the  more  than  500  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
now  in  operation. 


No  Buttons  to  Push 
Just  Set  it... 
And  Forget  it! 


PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Division  of  Mishle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

8601  WB8T  Slat  STREET,  CHICAGO  60.  ILL. 
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You  can't  fly  on  one  wing  in  selling  the  Chicago  market 
— and  The  Sun<Times  is  one  of  the  2  it  takes. 

A  sparkling  12-page  color  roto  sectioni  designed  to  build  sales  volume  for  Delta  Air  Lines  and 
Chicago-area  travel  agents,  was  published  February  16  by  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  It  was  the 
largest  section  ever  run  on  a  single  day  by  a  single  travel  advertiser.  The  section  also  appeared 
January  19  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune. 


In  just  28  months  since  its  Inauguration  of  a  locally  edited  roto  section,  The  Sun-Times  is  UP  to 
Chicago's  No.  2  spot  in  total  roto  advertising. 


As  Chicago's  only  weekend  colorgravure  supplement  designed  and  edited  expressly  for  women, 
The  Sun-Times  Sunday-Midwest  Magazine  goes  into  the  home  and  gets  action  from  women  who 
sway  family  purchases. 


Present  your  offer  to  them  In  glowing  colorgravure  or  rich  charcoal  tones  In  Sunday-Midwest 
with  The  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Like  Delta,  you'll  find:  In  Chicago  it  takes  the  right  2 — and  one 
is  The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


FARING -AND  ONE  IS  THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

WHERE  GREAT  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING 

Sun-TimM  Plau  2S0  Park  Avanue 

ChicaQO  II,  Illinois  Now  York  17,  Now  York 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


During  convention  of  Institute 
of  Radio  Eingineers  at  New  York 
Coliseum,  Mar.  24-27,  Fairchild’s 
weeUy  ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will 
publish  three  extra  daily  issues. 
Regular  Monday  issue  of  Mar.  24 
will  be  followed  by  special  editions 
on  Mar.  25,  26  and  27.  Room-to- 
room,  lobby  or  registration  desk 
distr^ution  will  be  made  at  17 
midtown  New  York  hotels,  as  well 
as  from  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
booth  at  the  show.  I 


Miriam  Tully,  manager  of 
Classified  Advertising  Dept,  for 
all  Fairchild  publications,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  New  York 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association. 


Earl  W.  Elhart,  managing  editor 
of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  to  the  Mar. 
6  class  of  Long  Island  University’s 
Department  of  Journalism  course 
devoted  to  trade  and  industrial 
publications.  Mr.  Elhart’s  subject 
will  be  “Editing.” 


On  Feb.  24,  Julian  Handler, 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  editor, 
will  attend  the  National  Food  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
D.  C.  On  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  he 
will  be  on  a  speakers’  panel  at 
annual  convention  of  International 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers,  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  in  New  York. 


Madame  Elisa  Massai,  Milan 
bureau  chief  for  Fairchild,  will  ac¬ 
company  the  Italian  fashion  dele¬ 
gation  arriving  in  U.  S.  on  Mar. 
5  to  present  the  first  of  a  series 
of  six  Italian  fashion  shows  in 
this  country.  Series  will  be 
launched  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
on  Mar.  10. 


Murray  Wyche,  Atlanta  bureau 
head,  will  be  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
Feb.  28-Mar.  1  to  cover  the  first 
annual  convention  of  Southern 
Canvas  Products  Assn.,  at  Hotel 
Birmingham,  for  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD. 


Ermina  Stimson,  art  director  of 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  re¬ 
turned  last  week  from  a  tour  of 
leading  resort  centers  in  Jamaica 
and  Florida,  where  she  reported 
with  sketches  and  stories  the 
clothes  being  worn  by  fashion 
pace-setters.  Two  weeks  were 
spent  at  leading  hotels  and  resorts 
in  Jamaica;  the  last  week  in  Palm 
Beach. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  lost  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Puhlithart  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Wamen's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Mason  Taylor 
Now  Exec  Editor 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mason  C.  Taylor,  editor  of 
the  Utica  Daily  Press  for  two 
years,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press,  Gannett  newspapers. 
The  post  has  been  vacant  for 
the  past  two  years  since  it  was 
relinquished  by  Harold  E. 
Moore. 

In  other  administrative  shifts 
announced  by  J.  David  Hogue, 
general  manager: 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Press  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch ; 

Neal  A.  Bintz,  who  has  been 
serving  as  news  editor  of  the 
Press,  was  promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  paper; 

Charles  A.  King  III,  who  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  became  Sunday 
Observer-Dispatch  managing 
editor.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
John  W.  Kelly  as  Sunday  news 
editor. 

Mr.  Taylor,  50,  is  a  native  of 
Watertown.  He  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  reporter  for  the  old 
Watertown  Standard  in  1927. 
After  graduating  from  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  1932,  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Ogdensburg  Journal  for  four 
years.  He  then  worked  for  the 
Newburgh  News  before  coming 
to  Utica  in  1937  as  continuity 
writer  for  Radio  Station  WIBX. 
He  joined  the  Press  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  1939. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  J.  Sudkamp,  former 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier  Pressman  —  to  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  pressroom  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

*  *  # 

Elliott  L.  Higgins,  for  11 
years  with  the  Sherman  (Tex.) 
Democrat  advertising  staff  and 
since  1949  advertising  manager 
— to  business  manager. 

*  *  * 

S.  C.  Stewart,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
(Calif.)  Daily  Breeze  since  1950 
— to  executive  editor.  John  C. 
Moon,  city  editor  of  the  Breeze 
three  years — to  managing  editor. 
*  *  * 

Albert  W.  Powers,  formerly 
with  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  bureau, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — to  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  in  the 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  Board 
of  Public  Instruction.  Stan 
Johnson,  reporter  in  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Ft.  Lauderdale  bureau — 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  bureau. 


Robert  L.  Healy 


Healy  Assigned 
To  Washington 

Bo.ston 

Robert  L.  Healy,  Boston 
Globe  staffer  and  1955  Nieman 
Fellow,  has  been  appointed 
Washington  correspondent. 

Thomas  Winship  returned  to 
Boston  for  a  new  assignment 
coincident  with  the  opening  of 
the  Globe’s  new  $12  million 
plant. 

Mr.  Healy,  who  has  been  in 
Washington  several  months  as 
a  Globe  reporter,  started  on  the 
Globe  15  years  ago  as  a  copy 
boy.  His  first  writing  assign¬ 
ment  came  at  the  time  of  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  nightclub  fire 
in  1942. 

In  1943,  he  left  for  war  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Air  Corps,  serving  in 
Europe  with  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  as  gunner  and  engineer 
and  fiying  35  missions  over 
Germany.  He  was  cited  five 
times.  On  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  did  public  relations 
work  for  the  Anny  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  On  return  to  the 
Globe,  he  did  district  news 
coverage  on  a  part  time  basis 
while  attending  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Liberal  Arts. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Daly,  chief  of  the  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  bureau  of  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
— to  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
as  feature  writer. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Addington  —  from  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  to  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

*  •  * 

Marianne  Strong  —  resigned 
as  society  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 
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Lyon  Phelps  Joins 
Daily’s  Drama  Staff 

Boston 

Lyon  Phelps,  grand  nephew 
of  William  Lyon  Phelps,  is  the 
new  assistant  to  drama  editor 
Elinor  Hughes  at  the  Boston 
Herald.  Mr.  Phelps,  former  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Post  feature  writer, 
playwright  and  world  traveler, 
replaces  Robert  Taylor,  who  has 
joined  the  Herald  editorial 
writing  department.  , 

Mr.  Phelps’  grandfather  and 
William  Lyon  Phelps  were 
brothers.  The  new  Herald  drama 
assistant’s  full  name  is  also 
William  Lyon  Phelps,  but  he 
uses  the  second  name  only. 

«  •  « 

John  Hopkins,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Daily  News  police 
reporter  —  “distinguished  serv¬ 
ice”  certificate  by  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  series 
of  articles  promoting  traffic 
safety.  Edee  Greene  —  to 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Romola 
Metzner  —  resigned.  Yolandf. 
Maurer,  formerly  with  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald — to  society 
editor, 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Street  III — began 
a  21-week  reporter’s  training 
course  at  the  Rochester  (N,  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Williams,  formerly  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
— to  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  as  a 
reporter. 

«  «  « 

Miss  Mavis  Milne,  former 
reporter  on  the  Ottawa  (Ont) 
Journal  and  the  Toronto  (Ont) 
Telegram — to  the  women’s  staff 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  as  fashions  writer, 

•  «  * 

William  Murphy,  reporter 
for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  —  to 
picture  editor. 

«  •  * 

John  G.  Trezevant  —  re¬ 
signed  from  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  to  return 
to  newspaper  work  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 
Before  joining  NAB  he  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
and  later  Collier’s  magazine. 

*  *  « 

Larry  Mulvaney,  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Klamath  Fall* 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News — to 
advertising  manager  of  the  Paso 
Robles  (Calif.)  Press. 
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Kamm  Grosser 


Team  on  City  Desk 
Wins  Advancement 

Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

H.  J.  Obermayer,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Branch  Daily  Record, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  R.  Barry  Kamm  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  I. 
Grosser  as  city  editor. 

Mr.  Kamm  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  newspaper  since 
1945,  and  has  served  as  photog¬ 
rapher,  reporter,  sports  editor, 
assistant  city  editor  and  city 
editor. 

Mrs.  Grosser  began  working 
for  the  paper  in  1936  as  copy 
girl  and  has  served  in  capaci¬ 
ties  of  social  reporter,  social 
editor,  police  reporter,  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  city  editor. 

*  •  * 

Al  Wolf,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
rimes  since  1956  as  publicity 
aide  for  the  Del  Mar  Turf  Club 
—returned  to  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment. 


teaming  up — Hank  Greenspun, 
left,  editor  and  publisher  of  tho 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  has  an¬ 
nounced  association  with  Ivan 
Annenberg,  right,  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Sun, 
which  has  been  a  beneficiary  of 
Unitypo  (ITU)  financing.  Mr. 
Annenberg  is  a  former  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  News. 

(1932-55). 
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2  Gannett  Papers 
Name  PR  Manager 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  newly  created  post  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  for  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Utica  Daily  Press  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  John  S. 
Bradley,  former  advertising  con¬ 
sultant  with  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

A  native  of  Utica,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  was  graduated  from  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  Technical  Institute 
here.  Before  joining  the  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers  in  1950  he  had 
served  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Utica  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  and  Sonne  Brothers, 
jewelers;  worked  a  year  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  advertising  promotion 
and  worked  on  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  He  served  four  years  in 
the  Air  Force. 

The  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspapers  is 
headed  by  Cyrus  H.  Favor,  who 
was  named  public  relations  di¬ 
rector. 

• 

On  State  Board 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Henry  Bradley,  president  of 
the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  and 
Gazette,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  James  T.  Blair  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  state  highway  com¬ 
mission.  The  position  carries  no 
salary. 

*  «  * 

Richard  Daiey,  United  Press 
— transferred  from  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  bureau  staff  to  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau. 

*  «  * 

Lon  j.  Smith,  retired  Sunday 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union — to  the  1958  San  Diego 
County  Grand  Jury. 

•  «  « 

Joseph  Oravec,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Tarentum  (Pa.) 
Valley  Daily  News — to  the  news 
staff  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Matasich,  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  News-Tribune  staffer — 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  for  ’57 
by  the  Upper  Beaver  Valley 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

m  m  m 

Gerald  Pidge,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  for  10 
years  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  —  retired  after 
36  years  with  the  sports  staff. 
Ed  Krauss,  Times  editorial 
writer — retired  after  50  years 
as  a  newspaperman.  He  had 
been  with  the  Times  for  more 
than  35  years. 
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MAN  OF  HONOR — J.  W.  West,  at  right,  president  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers,  Inc.  (Augusta  Chronicle  and  Herald),  receives  diploma 
as  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Judge  Frederick  Kennedy  at  Augusta  Law 
School.  Dean  Eugene  M.  Kerr  is  in  background. 


Harry  J.  Elder,  former  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  and  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Daily  News — to  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Gulf- 
port-Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald. 

«  «  e 

James  W.  Atkins,  editor  of 
the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette — 
appointed  by  Governor  Hodges 
to  a  five-year  term  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  His¬ 
tory. 

*  *  * 

David  L.  Beeman,  formerly 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News 
— to  national  advertising  and 
promotion  manag^er. 

*  •  « 

WiLUAM  Kinmond  reporter 
of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  & 
Mail — to  president  of  the  press 
gallery  at  the  Ontario  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  1958. 

•  •  * 

Jerry  Smothers  Jr.,  former 
reporter-deskman  on  the  Braw- 
ley  (Calif.)  News  and  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  —  to  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  News. 


Catledge  Weds 

New  Orleans 

Turner  Catledge,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Abby  Ray  Izard  of 
New  Orleans  were  married  here 
Feb.  15  in  Rayne  Memorial 
Methodist  Church.  Mrs.  Cat- 
ledge’s  late  husband,  George  Iz¬ 
ard,  was  a  lumber  exporter.  Mr. 
Catledge’s  previous  marriage 
ended  in  divorce. 

• 

Lucas  to  ME 

Denver 

Robert  W.  Lucas  is  switch¬ 
ing  from  editorship  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post  and  Mort 
Stem  is  becoming  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page.  Lev- 
erett  Chapin  is  director  of  the 
page. 

*  «  * 

Dick  Peebles,  sports  editor 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press — to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  in  an  executive  sports 
capacity.  He  is  succeeded  by 
John  Janes,  sports  editor  of 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News. 
Mr.  Janes  is  replaced  by  Dan 
Cook. 


TODAY'S  BEST  FROM  EUROPE 

Leading  Carfoonisfs  Show 
Whaf  They're  Laughing  af  Over  There 

•  rvfraiMiig  mw  twist  wtth  gag  cortooas,  and  •  aaw  klod 
of  *'cavaroga.‘*  W#  got  a  stlH  battor  Mdorstoadlag  of  oar  oalglibors 
across  tho  soos  wboo  wo  soo  wbot  tboy'ro  loogMog  at,  os  wall  os  what 
they  oro  dolog.  Six  cortoaos  ooch  weak  frooi  dlfforaat  artists  la  oiaay 
coaotrlos. 

Phono  or  tViro  for  Somplos,  farms. 
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Flag  Marks 
Progress  of 
New  Plant 


Boston 

The  raising  of  an  American 
flag  on  the  final  pouring  of  con¬ 
crete  for  the  roof  of  the  new 
$12  million  home  of  the  Boston 
Globe  at  Dorchester  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  a  Scandinavian  custom, 
Robert  Hazard,  general  superin¬ 
tendent,  explained. 

“In  the  old  days,”  he  said, 
“Scandinavians,  particularly,  set 
up  an  evergreen  tree  when  a  defi¬ 
nite  construction  milestone  was 
reached.  If  the  season  was  not 
appropriate  for  the  tree^  they 
hoisted  a  broom,  handle  down. 
We  obseiwed  this  tradition  by 
placing  the  flag  atop  the  build¬ 
ing’s  highest  point.” 

Plans  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  the  Globe  office 
equipment  and  staff  from  pres¬ 
ent  building  in  “Newspaper 
Row”  to  the  new  plant  in  May. 
The  moving  will  be  accomplished 
over  a  week-end. 

The  split-level  brick,  steel  and 
concrete  plant,  rapidly  rising, 
is  the  first  new  Boston  newspa- 
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WELL  DONE!  — Publisher  John 
Cowles  extended  a  welcome-home 
greeting  to  Billy  Bevan,  14,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  carrier 
who  flew  around  the  world  to  de¬ 
liver  invitations  to  dignitaries  to 
visit  Minnesota  during  its  Cen¬ 
tennial  Year. 

per  plant  to  be  built  outside  the 
downtown  area.  The  Herald- 
Traveler  is  building  a  new  plant 
in  the  South  End  area,  and  when 
they  finish  and  move  into  their 
new  building,  there  will  be  only 
one  newspaper  plant  left  in  the 
Hub  area,  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  Record-American-Sunday 
Advertiser. 

The  Globe  plant  was  started 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
building  will  have  an  outer  sur¬ 
facing  of  red  Roman  brick  and 
grey  limestone  trim  with  stain¬ 
less  steel  embellishment. 

On  a  multi-lane  highway,  the 
building  is  set  back  80  feet. 

Cornerstone  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  was  laid  by  W.  Davis  Tay¬ 
lor,  pi-esident  of  the  Globe  News¬ 
paper  Co. 

• 

600  at  Club  Fete 

Chicago 

More  than  600  attended  the 
8th  annual  Presidents’  Dinner 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Club  Feb. 
13,  honoring  Frank  P.  Smith, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  retiring 
president,  and  Harry  F.  Reut- 
linger,  Chicago  American  man¬ 
aging  editor,  president  for  1958. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

To  Consider  Curiously 

Let  us  consider  consider,  the  breeder  of  a  whole  nest  of 
peccadilloes.  First,  as  after  consider  is  not  idiomatic. 
“He  was  considered  as  a  coward”  should  be  “He  was 
considered  a  coward.”  The  same  thing  applies  to  termed. 
The  error  probably  comes  from  a  mistaken  analogy 
with  regard,  which  properly  takes  as:  “He  was  regarded 
as  a  bum.” 

“Unfortunately,  too  many  editors  and  reporters  nowa¬ 
days  consider  official  handouts  as  news”  is  ambiguous 
in  a  wry  way.  The  utterer  of  the  complaint  meant  that 
what  is  not  news  is  being  treated  as  if  it  were,  instead 
of  being  rejected.  But  he  may  be  understood  as  re¬ 
gretting  merely  that  handouts  are  getting  consideration. 

“Considered  to  be”  is  not  wrong,  but  the  to  be  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  also  sounds  old-fashioned. 

Consider  is  often  sloppily  used  in  place  of  deem,  be¬ 
lieve,  think,  feel,  decide,  and  the  like,  and  it  sometimes 
usurps  the  place  of  regard  as.  “The  official  imposed  the 
ban  because  he  considers  the  art  work  is  obscure”  and 
“The  general  considers  the  Russians  will  not  provoke 
a  showdown”  really  call  for  believes  or  thinks.  (“.  .  .  con¬ 
siders  the  art  work  obscure”  is,  of  course,  all  right.) 

“My  mother’s  family  was  opposed  to  her  marriage 
with  my  father,  considering  that  he  was  not  good  enough 
for  her.”  Considering  that  may  easily  be  read  in  the 
sense  of  because,  but  the  writer  meant  regarding  him 
as  not  good  enough  for  her. 

Consider  has  led  us  to  regard  and  its  derivatives.  Here 
we  have  two  barbarisms:  irregardless  and  in  regards  to. 
Irregardless  is  beyond  the  pale,  and  no  more  need  be 
said,  except  perhaps  that  it  comes  from  heedless  analogy 
with  irrespective.  In  regards  to  is  an  illiterate  variant 
of  in  regard  to.  In  regard  to,  with  regard  to,  and  as 
regards  are  not  actually  crimes,  but  the  writer  who  is 
neat  will  eschew  all  three  for  regarding,  concerning,  or 
about. 

“National  politics  are  different  in  some  regards  from 
state  politics”  will  offend  the  discriminating,  who  would 
prefer  respects. 

Regard,  in  the  general  sense  of  consider,  takes  as,  as 
already  noted.  Fowler  expressed  concern  over  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  as  (“He  was  regarded  a  bum”)  but  this  fault 
now  appears  to  be  rare,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  unwanted  pairing  of  as  with  consider. 

*  •  * 

Comprise,  be  composed  of,  and  consist  of  cause  hesita¬ 
tion  by  some  writers,  who  wonder  which  suits  their 
purpose.  In  the  sense  at  hand,  namely,  be  made  up  of, 
there  is  nothing  much  to  choose  from  among  them. 
Comprised  of  is  a  mistake  by  analogy  with  composed  of. 
Comprise  means  to  include  or  embrace,  and  never  takes 
of.  Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  offers  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  correct  use  “The  district  comprises  three  coun¬ 
ties  and  part  of  a  fourth.”  The  temptation  to  write 
“The  district  is  comprised  of  .  .  .”  should  be  resisted. 
Many  will  consider  “The  district  is  made  up  of,  or  con¬ 
sists  of,  or  is  formed  by,  plainer  language,  and  thus 
more  desirable,  than  comprises. 

Include  is  often  inexactly  used  in  the  senses  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  foregoing  expressions.  That  which  includes 
is  not  all-inclusive,  careless  usage  to  the  contrary.  A 
writer  should  not  say,  “The  group  includes  .  .  .”  unless 
he  intends  to  omit  some  members  of  the  group.  In  in¬ 
troducing  an  all-inclusive  list  it  is  preferable  to  say, 
“Members  of  the  group  are  .  .  .”  Somewhat  more 
hifalutin  versions  would  be  “The  group  consists  of,  or 
comprises. .  .  ” 
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SIXTY  YEARS... 

AND  THE  BEST  IS  YET  TO  COME 


•  MOf  m  YllUP  FmZEU..  IN 


“Marketing"  in  a 
General  Stare  at  the  turn 
af  the  century. 


Today’s  self-service  super  markets  chalk  up  many  sales 
through  eye-appealing  merchandise  displays.  Much  of  their 
success  is  directly  related  to  packaging  the  product.  That’s 
where  Goodyear’s  Film  Division  enters  the  picture. 
Pliofilm,  developed  by  Goodyear,  is  recognized  every¬ 
where  as  the  ideal  transparent  packaging  for  meats,  hakery 
products  and  many  other  food  items.  Durability,  positive 
seal  and  the  ability  to  keep  foods  fresh  for  long  periods 
of  time  have  won  Pliofilm  wide  acceptance  in  the  package 
industry.  For  textiles,  lamp  and  window  shades,  paper 
products,  small  hardware  items,  and  industrial  packaging. 


Vitafilm  is  in  growing  demand. 

Wherever  you  shop,  you’ll  find  Goodyear  films  protect¬ 
ing  and  packaging  many  things  you  buy.  Other  Goodyear 
activities — each  the  result  of  a  natural,  growing  diversifica¬ 
tion — include  the  production  of  tires  . . .  industrial  rubber 

goods _ aviation  and  aircraft  products  . . .  foam  products 

. . .  flooring . . .  chemicals  . . .  shoe  products  . . .  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  . . .  and  many  more  for  growing  markets  everywhere. 


It  is  through  imaginative  growth  like  this  that  Goodyear 
has  become  the  world's  largest  rubber  company. 


good/^ear 


THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


Watch  “Goodyear  Theoter”  on  TV — every  other  Monday  9:30  P.  M.,  EST, 
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Dear  Mr.  Editor 

Letters-to-Editors 
Record  Public  Pulse 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Letters  from  readers  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  reveal  to  editors 
subjects  in  which  the  public  is 
most  interested  and  also  a  cross- 
section  of  public  opinion  on  those 
subjects. 

Readers  who  write  thus  guide 
to  some  extent,  sometimes  sub¬ 
consciously,  editorial  writers  in 
choosing  subjects  for  discussion. 

Letters-to-the-editor  columns 
traditionally  are  well  read  fea¬ 
tures,  as  they  expound  many 
viewpoints  on  controversial 
questions  or  merely  relate  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest. 

Luce  Qipping  Survey 

John  P.  French,  general  mana. 
ger,  Luce  Press  Clipping  Bu¬ 
reau,  is  conducting  a  continuing 
survey  of  readers'  letters  ap¬ 
pearing  in  300  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  to  analyze  subjects 


discussed  by  numbers,  states  and 
regions. 

Under  Mr.  French’s  plan, 
which  began  last  October, 
readers  in  his  bureau  check  all 
letters  in  the  300  newspapers  for 
two  days  running  every  two 
months.  Letters  are  classified 
and  tabulated  and  then  Mr. 
French  himself  writes  a  letter  to 
the  editors  of  the  300  papers, 
giving  them  a  resume  of  results 
in  that  particular  area.  Editors 
usually  publish  Mr.  French’s 
letter  in  their  letters  columns. 
Several  of  them  have  run  edi¬ 
torials  on  Mr.  French’s  findings. 

Crime  Letters  Lead 

Latest  survey  classified  1,271 
letters.  They  dealt  with  these 
subjects:  Morals  and  crime, 
147;  national  politics  and  fed¬ 
eral  government,  120;  entertain¬ 
ment  and  sports,  110;  transpor¬ 


SAN  DIEGO:  Bl  LLION  •  DOLLAR  MARKET 


San  Diego  i»  a  fitml  market  — alive,  alert,  attuned  to  today. 
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and  able  to  buy  and  try  the  new.  Sell  San  Diego  —  at  lowest  com  per  sate  —  through  Th*  Son 
Diggo  IJmiom  and  Et  tmimg  Tribune.  839f  Mturation  coverage. 
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tation  and  traffic,  103;  labor, 
97;  racial  integration,  97;  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  91;  local  politics  and 
government,  88 ;  international 
politics,  77;  health,  72;  educa¬ 
tion,  61;  religion,  53;  state 
politics  and  government,  44; 
animals,  36;  taxes,  other  than 
federal,  19;  charity,  17;  govern¬ 
ment  philosophy  (communism, 
etc.),  17;  charity,  17;  federal 
taxes,  13;  post  office,  9. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  re¬ 
port,  there  are  separate  reports 
by  states  for  these  regions :  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  Southeast,  Southwest, 
North  Central  and  Far  West. 

The  97  letters  on  integration 
were  listed  before  Gov.  Faubus 
made  it  a  red-hot  issue  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Although  they  rep¬ 
resented  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  grand  total  of  letters  from 
over  the  nation,  63  or  more  than 
50%  of  them  appeared  in  papers 
of  the  Southeast  and  Southwest. 

“The  morals  and  crime  cate¬ 
gory  has  nosed  out  national  poli¬ 
tics  as  the  issue  of  most  concern 
to  writers  of  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,”  Mr.  French  said  of  his 
last  survey.  “Although  the  sur¬ 
vey  dates  preceded  Little  Rock, 
published  letters  catapulted  the 
race  problem  out  of  nowhere  into 
fifth  place  nationally.  Interna¬ 
tional  politics  was  way  down  to 
eighth  place.” 

Editorial  Comments 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  in  an  editorial  on  the  sur¬ 
vey,  reported  it  had  printed  966 
letters  in  the  preceding  nine 
months.  The  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  commented  edi¬ 
torially  : 

“One  of  the  things  of  chief 
interest  in  the  survey  is  the 
finding  that  more  people  are 
taking  the  trouble  to  write  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.  That  does 
not  seem  to  hold  true  for  the 
Press  Herald,  contributions  to 
whose  Voice  column  seem  to  be 
about  the  same  number  as  usual, 
even  though  Faubus  and  Sput¬ 
nik  must  be  considered  present 
incitements  to  epistolary  activi¬ 
ty.  That  type  of  letter,  of  course, 
will  appear  in  the  succeeding 
surveys.” 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Star  editorialized  about  the  sur¬ 
vey:  “Whatever  the  reason, 
we’re  glad  our  readers  write 
to  us  and  that  we’re  able  to 
publish  a  representative  num¬ 
ber  of  their  letters.”  The  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
observed :  “The  point  that  is  re¬ 
emphasized  for  us  when  we  read 
the  Luce  report  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  can  discuss 
any  darned  subject  they  want  to 
discuss — ^not  only  that,  but  they 
also  have  a  free  means  of  get¬ 
ting  their  ideas  before  the  eyes 


of  large  numbers  of  their  feUov 
citizens.  We  think  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  variety  of  viewpomts 
is  healthy  for  both  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  newspaper.” 


Few  Readers  Write 


The  TFoco  (Texas)  Netcg- 
Tribune,  pointing  out  that  fe» 
of  the  millions  of  newspaper 
readers  are  letter-to-the-editor 
writers,  explained  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  : 

“Why  is  there  such  a  tiny  per¬ 
centage  of  writers  among  that 
many  readers?  For  one  thing, 
it  is  not  easy  to  write  a  clearly- 
expressed,  reasonable  and  brief 
letter  on  many  of  today’s  com-  , 
plex  topics.  For  another,  most 
people  prefer  not  to  see  their 
signed  opinions  in  print.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  strong  feeling,  usually 
an  emotional  urge,  to  overcome 
this  desire  for  anonymity.  But 
the  best  of  the  ‘letters  to  the 
editor’  are  real  additions  to  the 
sum  of  public  knowledge  and 
opinion.  Those  that  find  their 
way  into  publication  always 
have  a  wide  readership.” 

Along  the  same  line,  Adras 
LaBorde,  in  his  column  in  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Tom 
Talk,  suggested:  “What  Luce 
needs  to  do  next  is  to  survey  the 
situation  to  determine  why  so 
few  people  take  the  trouble  to 
express  themselves  in  print,  no 
matter  what  the  subject.” 

Titles  used  by  newspapers  for  * 
the  letters  column  run  largely 
to  Public  Pulse,  Public  Opinion, 
People’s  Forum,  Mail  Bag,  Mail¬ 
box,  Readers’  Opinions,  Open 
Forum,  Voice  of  the  People,  The 
People  Speak,  Readers’  Views, 
Readers’  Viewpoints,  Letters  to 
the  Editor,  Town  Meeting, 
Readers  Have  Their  Say,  Letter 
Box,  Your  Opinion  and  many 
variations. 


Unusual  Titles 


Some  other  titles  used  hy 
newspapers:  Readers’  Round 
Table,  Worcester  (Mass)  Tdi- 
gram;  People’s  Platform,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News;  Forum  4 
Agin  ’Em,  Pasadena  (Calif) 
Star-News;  As  Others  See  It 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Prett: 
Live  Letters,  B  rid  g  epori 
(Conn.)  Post;  As  You  See  It 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentintl; 
Speaking  the  Public  Mind,  Kaa- 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  By  the 
Public,  Bloomington  (HI.)  P®"* 
tagraph;  Hoosier  Forum, 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times;  Ob¬ 
server  Forum,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer;  Everybody’s  Column- 
Readers’  Opinions,  Buffalo  (N- 
Y.)  Evening  News;  Dear  Edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Post;  What  ?«>• 
pie  Talk  About,  Boston  (Mass.) 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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THE  PRESS  DRIVE 


WTHArS  10  YEARS  AHEAD 


IN  SIMPLICITY 


AND  EFFICIENCY 


the  disadvantages  eliminated  with  the  new  main¬ 
tenance-free  Hurletron  DC  PRESS  DRIVE.  Write 
to  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co.,  Danville,  Illinois. 
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Letters 
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Globe;  Your  Editorials,  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch; 
Public  Mind,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Eoening  Journal. 

Many  newspapers  place  a  re¬ 
striction  of  200  or  300  or  400 
words  on  letters.  The  Bakers¬ 
field  (Calif.)  Calif omian  has  a 
rule  that  letter  writers  may  at¬ 
tack  ideas  but  not  persons  and 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  warns  that  purely 
personal  matters  may  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Neivs-Tribune  warns  against 
libel  and  states:  “The  Letter 
Box  cannot  be  used  as  a  medium 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  goals  of  any  individual  or 
party.”  The  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Evening  Journal  does  not  per¬ 
mit  use  of  a  pen  name  in  letters 
critical  of  individuals.  The 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
prefers  that  letters  be  confined 
to  one  topic. 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post 
rejects  letters  which  promote  re¬ 
ligious  controversy.  The  Chicago 
(Ill.)  American  omits  names  of 


letter  writers  only  when  reprisal 
is  possible.  Some  papers  pub¬ 
lish  full  addresses  of  writers. 
The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
warns  readers  that  letters  deal¬ 
ing  with  personal  or  religious 
controversies  wil  Inot  be  used.  It 
adds:  “Names  withheld  upon  re¬ 
quest  but  in  case  of  persons  or 
organizations  or  causes  men¬ 
tioned,  those  directly  affected 
are  entitled,  upon  request,  to 
the  author’s  name.” 

Some  newspapers  warn  read¬ 
ers  many  more  letters  are  re¬ 
ceived  than  can  be  used  and 
that  those  used  may  be  short¬ 
ened  unless  a  request  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is  received  from  the 
writer.  The  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  warns:  “Letters  tend¬ 
ing  to  religious  or  racial  contro¬ 
versy  will  not  be  used.”  The 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
urges  readers  to  avoid  defama¬ 
tory  or  abusive  statements.  The 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette 
asserts :  “Obvious  misstatements 
or  lacking  in  good  taste  and  fair 
play  will  be  rejected.”  The 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
warns  against  verse  or  “open 
letters”  to  individuals. 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
warns  it  “may  delete  portions 
contrary  to  good  taste,  libelous, 
scurrilous,  contrary  to  fact,  not 
of  general  interest.”  The  Tampa 


(Fla.)  Tribune  accepts  only  let¬ 
ters  written  exclusively  for  it. 
Copies  of  letters  directed  to 
someone  else  are  not  acceptable. 
“No  poetry  please,”  is  an  admo¬ 
nition  from  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Times  Herald  sends  out  a 
card  of  appreciation  for  a  letter 
it  cannot  publish  and  invites  the 
writer  to  try  again.  The  Wil¬ 
mington  (Dela.)  News-Journal 
makes  it  a  regular  practice  to 
write  to  every  letter  writer  for 
verification  of  his  signature  be¬ 
fore  the  letter  is  used. 

The  Luce  Press  Clipping  Bu¬ 
reau  last  September  purchased 
the  Consolidated  Clipping  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Chicago  and  now  has 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Topeka, 
Kas.  Its  readers  actually  cover 
1,834  daily  newspapers,  8,000 
weekly  newspapers,  3,750  trade, 
class  and  consumer  magazines. 

Luce’s  champion  reader  is  Ed 
Haupt,  who  incredibly  can  scan 
20,000  words  a  minute  and  de¬ 
vours  wordage  daily  that  is 
equal  to  a  dozen  long  novels. 
(The  amateur  reader  doesn’t 
read  more  than  250  words  a 
minute.)  Mr.  Haupt  and  the 
other  100  Luce  readers,  most  of 
them  women,  look  for  key  words 
and  phrases  for  each  of  the  Luce 


subscribers — a  total  of  8,00t 
subjects.  Mr.  Haupt’s  hobby  it 
reading  a  newspaper  in  leisu 
fashion  on  his  way  home. 

“Time  was  when  90%  of  clip.' 
ping  bureau  subscribers  were  of 
the  ‘ego  booster’  type  from  cli¬ 
ents  who  wanted  to  see  their 
names  in  the  paper,”  said  Ur. 
French,  the  astute  and  clean 
young  general  manager,  who 
represents  the  third  generati 
of  his  family  in  the  busin 
“Our  records  show  the  number 
has  dwindled  to  1%  and  the 
other  99%  want  clippings  for 
practical  purposes.  Breakinf 
that  down,  75%  of  subscriptione 
are  in  connection  with  some  spe¬ 
cific  publicity  or  public  relatione 
purpose.  Another  10%  seek  re-' 
search  information  of  varioni 
sorts  and  another  10%  use  clip¬ 
pings  as  aids  in  direct  selling. 
About  4%  use  the  service  to 
check  advertising.” 

Because  5,000  newspapers  and 
magazines  pour  into  the  Luce 
offices  every  day,  eight  people 
are  employed  to  register  publi¬ 
cations  as  they  arrive. 

Approximately  20,000  storiee; 
are  clipped  each  day.  Biggeet 
individual  service  in  a  single 
month  was  last  June,  when  20,- 
000  stories  about  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  the  evangelist,  were 
dipped. 


edirors  and  publishers  find  the  Ayer  Directory  up  to  date,  compact,  handy  —  a  unique  one-volume  reference  library. 
Indispensable  in  planning  newspaper  promotions,  and  in  studying  facts  about  competitive  printed  media. 


GET  THE  FACTS . ■  ■  FAST 

in  the  bigger 

NEW  1958 
AYER  DIRECTORY 

90th  Edition  just  off  the  press.  Better  order  now.  Last  edition 
was  sold  out  months  before  year  end. 


NINriETH  YEAR  ' 


No  other  single  volume  gives  you  more 
than  700,000  accurate,  up-to-date  facts 
about  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

1500  pages— condensed,  classified  and 
cross-indexed  for  instant  use! 

21,000  publications  in  the  U.  S.  and  its  ter¬ 
ritories,  Canada,  Bermuda,  Panama  and  the 
Philippines.  Names,  addresses,  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  sizes,  circulation  figures,  names 
of  editors  and  publishers.  Plus  informa¬ 
tion  ON  NEARLY  500  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
NOT  IN  1957  Edition! 

Essential  information  about  rail  and  air  serv¬ 
ice,  keyed  railroad  maps  of  every  state, 
keyed  airlines  map  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada; 
farm  incomes,  values,  acreages;  banking 
information,  motor  vehicle  registration,  TV 
and  radio  set  ownership,  telephone  installa¬ 
tions,  etc.  Plus  newest  N.  Y.  City  cen¬ 
sus  AND  FINAL  FIGURES  ON  CANADIAN 
CENSUS  (first  SINCE  1951)1 


'^ll^ECTORy  (Jp  l 

and 

’’EtlODlCALS 

1958 


Weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  listed 
alphabetically  by  exact  location  —  town, 
county,  state,  with  population,  circulation 
and  ownership  information. 

Publications  that  reach  groups  with  special 
interests,  hobbies,  occupations,  religions,  etc. 

Reserve  your  copy  now  I  Save  yourself  hours 
of  research  with  this  invaluable  one-volume 
reference  library.  Published  as  a  service  to 
those  who  need  extensive,  accurate,  reliable 
information  on  periodicals. 

Edition  limited  —  $30  (postpaid  within 
U.  S.).  Order  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 

Inc.,  Dept.  E,  West  Washington  Square, 

Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Send  your  order  now. 

A  word  of  appreciation  to  those  who  ordered 
the  1957  edition;  our  regrets  to  those  whose 
orders  came  too  late  to  fill.  Last  year’s  edi¬ 
tion  was  sold  out  earlier  than  usual,  despite 
the  largest  printing  in  history.  Please  order 
your  1958  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 
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in 
the 
pit ... . 


on 

the 


track . 


where  was  the  race  won? 


All  races  are  won  on  the  track— hnf  they  could’ve  been  lost  in 
the  pit.  In  a  grueling  road  race,  it’s  long-run  performance  that 
counts— where  even  the  best  driver  needs  an  excellent  machine 
plus  top-notch  service. 

So  with  newspaper  photo-reproduction.  For  speed  in 
engraving,  for  maximum  efficiency,  you  need  both  an  up-to- 
date  machine  and  skillful  service.  That’s  why  more  than  60^? 
of  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  rely  on  the  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer. 

Fairchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all  leased 
equipment  in  perfect  running  order— with  planned  preventive 
maintenance,  ’round  the  clock  service,  and  replacement  parts 
—without  charge  for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel. 

In  this  way,  Fairchild  equipment  is  kept  up  to  date.  New 
design  impro\  ements  and  additions  are  incorporated  into  the 
machine  in  your  plant.  Your  model  is  as  modem  as  the  latest 
one  produced.  No  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  ever 
becomes  obsolete. 

Fairchild  service  goes  beyond  maintenance,  too.  You  get 


complete  installation  and  hook-up,  and  operator  training  on 
your  premises.  You  also  get  helpful  tips  for  revenue-producing 
adverti.sing,  and  on  how  to  get  further  impact  from  news 
pictures. 

Whether  you’re  racing  deadlines,  capturing  trophies  for 
better  photo  reproduction,  or  increasing  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  .  .  .  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  talk  to  Fairchild 
Ijefore  installing  any  engraving  equipment.  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New 
York,  Dept.  63-A. 


GRAPHIC 
iOUIPMCNT,  INC. 


DiMtrict  OfRctt;  Walpol*,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Chicogo,  III.;  los  Ang«l«s,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Press  Offered 
Free  United 
Nations  News 

Ways  of  getting  the  “grass 
roots”  press  of  the  nation  to 
carry  more  United  Nations  news 
were  discussed  at  an  all-day 
conference  Feb.  11  between  edi¬ 
tors  and  leaders  of  the  newly 
formed  Women  United  for  the 
United  Nations. 

The  women’s  group  is  pro¬ 
viding  without  charge  a  press 
service  for  newspapers  made  up 
of  non-political,  non-controver- 
sial  news  items.  Any  newspaper 
may  obtain  the  service  by 
writing  the  Women  United  for 
the  United  Nations,  345  East 
46th  Street,  New  York  17. 

904  Papers 

The  WUUN  now  services 
fortnightly  904  newspapers  in 
804  cities.  The  mailing  list  is 
comprised  mainly  of  members 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  some  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  selected  foreign-langu¬ 
age  and  Catholic  papers,  three 
foreign  papers,  205  local  volun¬ 
teer  leaders,  75  national  leaders. 

The  organization  has  17  vol¬ 


unteer  writers,  who  rewrite  of¬ 
ficial  UN  reports  and  releases. 
The  average  mailing  is  one 
feature  and  a  number  of  short 
“filler”  pieces.  The  WUUN,  rep¬ 
resenting  17  national  women’s 
organizations,  began  the  service 
last  Fall  wi^  the  cooperation 
of  the  World  Affairs  Center 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  service  was  begun 
after  a  survey  showed  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  have  news 
agency  services  carry  little  or 
no  UN  news. 

NEA  Bureau  Proposed 

One  suggestion  made  at  the 
conference  was  that  NEA  estab¬ 
lish  a  bureau  at  the  UN  to  carry 
news  to  its  members.  Another 
was  that  the  WUUN  furnish 
mats  and  photos  and  provide 
local  stories  about  local  delega¬ 
tions  visiting  the  UN. 

“The  United  States  has 
changed  from  complete  isolation 
in  1920  to  complete  cooperation 
now  and  has  done  an  about-face 
from  a  pioneer  country  to  a 
world  power,”  observed  a  guest, 
Clarke  Eichelberger,  national 
director  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  United  Nations. 
“Much  of  this  change  is  due  to 
courageous  newspaper  editors.” 

Other  speakers  included 
Dorothy  Lewis,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  WUUN;  Alfred  J. 


Ball,  board  chairman,  NEA; 
Wilder  Foote,  director  of  the 
UN  Press  Division;  Francis  W. 
Carpenter,  ex-AP  writer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  Office  of  the 
U.  S.  Mission  to  the  UN. 

Some  of  the  editors  present 
were  W.  E.  Duffy,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  Richard  Taylor, 
Kennett  Square  (Pa.)  News  & 
Advertiser;  J.  E.  Holtzinger, 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror;  Mrs. 
Jacob  H.  Strong  Jr.,  Rhinebeck 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette;  A.  Wallace 
Clonover,  Somerville  (N.  J.) 
Somerset  Messenger  Gazette; 
Hubert  Murray,  Rockaway 
Beach  (N.  Y.)  Wave;  Kathleen 
McLaughlin,  New  York  Times; 
H.  Rodney  Luery,  New  Bruns- 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News; 
George  E.  Weavill,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times;  North  Callahan, 
New  York  syndicated  columnist 
and  New  York  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  Harold  Mc- 
Cuen,  Conshohocken  (Pa.)  Re¬ 
corder. 

• 

A  Correclion 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  was  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  list  of  newspapers 
(E&P,  Feb.  8,  page  11)  that 
published  Ed  Pierce’s  full-color 
picture  of  the  Explorer  takeoff 
in  Sunday  editions  Feb.  2. 


N.Y.  Post  Buys 
12  Linotypes 

Twelve  new  Linotypes  art 
being  installed  by  the  New  York 
Post  to  streamline  its  compoi- 
ing  room  operation. 

J.  W.  Reid,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  said  they 
will  be  used  to  set  straight  mat¬ 
ter  and  classified.  Seven  of  the 
Linotypes  will  have  Six-Mold 
Disks  to  handle  off-measart 
slugs. 

Production  planning  was  by 
Mechanical  Superintendent  Ar¬ 
thur  Weiss  and  Composing 
Room  Foreman  John  Anderson 
under  the  supervision  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  Marvin  Berger. 
Assisting  them  were  Linotype 
production  engineers. 

The  new  Linotypes  include 
four  Comets  and  three  newly 
engineered  Model  Si’s,  equipped 
with  V-Belt  Motor  Drives,  Elec¬ 
tric  Pots,  Mohr  Measure  Con¬ 
trols,  Six-Mold  Disks  and  Auto¬ 
matic  Ejectors,  and  five  Comets 
with  V-Belt  Motor  Drives,  Elec¬ 
tric  Pots  and  Mohr  Measure 
Controls.  All  machines  have 
Margach  Automatic  Metal  Feed¬ 
ers. 


“The  loss  of  liberty  in  general  would  soon 
follow  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
for  it  is  an  essential  branch  of  liberty,  so 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  whole  .  .  . 
no  nation  ancient  or  modern  ever  lost  the 
liberty  of  freely  speaking,  writing,  or  publishing 
their  sentiments,  but  forthwith  lost  their  liberty 
in  general  and  became  slaves.” 

From  John  Peter  Zenger’s  New-York  Weekly  Journal,  November  19, 1733 

The  Zenger  Memorial  in  lower  Manhattan  Is  opsn  daily,  Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.M.* 
4  P.M.,  closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is  free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  18 
Pine  Street,  comer  of  Nassau.  Take  any  subway  to  Wall  Street  station. 
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Newspapers,  advertisers,  agencies, 
representatives  and  equipment  manufacturers 
were  lavish  in  their  praise  of  last  year’s 
ROP  Color  Issue.  They  called  it  the  finest 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  ‘Cinderella’  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  issue 
furnished  information  on  color  never 
before  available,  in  136  pages  packed 
with  color  data.  It  was  so  well  received 
we’re  doing  it  again! 

The  seven  exclusive  features  in  this  2nd 
annual  Color  Issue  are  .  .  . 


1.  1957  Newspaper  Color  Linage 

2.  Top  25  Color  Newspapers 

3.  1957  Color  Advertisers  and  their  Linage 

4.  Growth  of  Color  Use  by  Top  Advertisers 

5.  Color  vs.  Block-and'white, 

5>year  Growth  Study 

6.  1957  Directory  of  Color  Newspopers 

7.  1957  Color  Success  Stories 

.  .  .  and  other  features  on  ROP  color! 


t  . 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

2nd  Annual  COLOR  ISSUE 

MARCH  29,  1958 


Newspapers,  advertisers,  agencies,  and 

other  E&P  readers  will  keep  this  complete 

color  issue  for  reference  throughout  the  year. 

It’s  the  ideal  advertising  medium  for 

your  color  story.  Color  forms  close 

March  3.  Black  and  white  deadline — March  14. 

AUTUMN  COLOR.  TOO  ...  An¬ 
other  opportunity  for  your  Color 
promotion  in  E&P's  AANR  Color 
Conference  Issue,  to  be  published 
September  13,  so  plan  your  copy 
and  make  space  reservations  now! 


CUV 

CXJcO^i/lXjUlMX^ 

opiOOTXuyyvit^ 

aJ/mxt  oo(x/b! 


Write,  wire  or  phone  your 
space  reservation  today. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Timos  Tower,  1475  Broedway,  New  York  36 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
TWX  NY- 1 -3037 
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Communications  Aided 
By  Times  Facsimile 


Byproducts  of  facsimile,  de-  is  the  answer  to  many  difficult 
signed  and  manufactured  by  communication  problems,”  said 
the  Times  Facsimile  Corpora-  Austin  G.  Cooley,  executive  vice- 
tion,  are  reaching  into  many  president  of  Times  Facsimile 
fields.  Corporation.  (Arthur  Hays 

The  corporation,  wholly  Sulzberger,  chainnan  of  the 
owned  by  the  Seiv  York  Times,  board  and  publisher  of  the  New 
recently  unveiled  a  radio  fac-  York  Times,  is  chairman  of  the 
simile  recorder  which  reproduces  board  of  Times  Facsimile  Corpo- 
weather  maps  and  wave  maps  i-ation  and  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos, 
aboard  ships  at  sea  and  demon-  president  of  the  Times  is  also 
strated  it  at  the  U.  S.  Maritime  president  of  Facsimile). 

Academy  at  Kings  Point,  Long 

Island.  A  recorder  was  donated  •"  1930s 

to  the  academy  for  use  in  train-  «Our  corporation  had  its  start 
ing  of  cadet-midshipmen.  in  the  1930s  and  for  a  time  con- 

Maos  to  .Siios  cerned  itself  exclusively  with  the 

development  and  manufacture  of 
Oceanic  weather  maps  are  photo  facsimile  equipment  for 
prepared  in  Washington.  They  use  by  the  news  photo  serv- 
are  drawn  from  data  on  wind,  ices,”  continued  Mr.  Cooley, 
current  and  wave  conditions  re-  “Today  it  is  the  largest  organ- 
ported  daily  by  hundreds  of  ization  in  the  world  devoted  ex¬ 
ships.  A  cartographer  in  Wash-  clusively  to  the  development  and 
ingrton  can  accurately  depict  the  manufacture  of  facsimile  corn- 
type  of  weather  a  mariner  can  munications  equipment  and  re¬ 
expect.  In  current  practice,  lated  products.” 
weather  infonnation  is  sent  by 

wireless  to  ships  at  sea.  But  the  ^  orkers 

new  facsimile  recorder  will  per-  The  corporation  now  has  250 
mit  the  ship  to  pick  up  the  map  employees.  It  has  85,000  feet  of 
itself.  space  in  its  building  at  540  West 

The  U.  S.  Navy  has  equipped  58th  Street  and  40,000  square 
a  number  of  warships  with  re-  feet  are  available  in  a  ware- 
corders  and  the  United  Fruit  house  nearby,  compared  to  its 
Company  already  has  some  sets  space  of  24,000  square  feet  when 
on  its  commercial  ships.  it  ^as  located  in  the  New  York 

Weather  Maps  Times  Building  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  new  product  of  the 
The  Model  R.J  Facsimile  firm  is  the  Model  RJC  Precision 
“Weather-fax”  Recorder  is  de-  Depth  Recorder,  designed  to  op- 
signed  for  continuous  recording  erate  with  deep-water  echo 
of  material  transmitted  by  fac-  sounding  equipment  and  provide 
simile  —  weather  maps,  weather  a  highly  precise  profile  of  the 
information,  charts,  drawings,  ocean  bottom  in  fine  detail.  Mr. 


END  OF  A  REGIME — Jules  Dubois,  left,  o(  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  addresses  a  group  in  Buenos  Aires.  TIm 
occasion  was  the  formal  turn-over  of  Critica  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
Dr.  Santiago  Nudelman,  at  right  in  front  row.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
Peron  chain  of  papers  to  go  back  to  private  ownership.  Also  in  front 
row  are  Foreign  Minister  Alejandro  Ceballos,  Gen.  Luis  Rodolfo  Gon¬ 
zalez,  Provisional  President  Pedro  Eugenio  Aramburu  and  Vice  President 
Isaac  F.  Rojas. 


used  in  International  Geophysi-  spects  and  will  be  free  from 
cal  Year  work.  error.  He  said  the  Times  Fax- 

Times  Facsimile  is  in  the  pio-  writer  will  be  especially  useful 
neering  stage  in  getting  into  for  transmitting  tabulated  ma- 
message  communications  by  terial. 

means  of  its  Times  Faxwriter,  The  New  York  Times  at  pres- 
which  provides  a  means  for  fast  gut  uses  the  Faxwriter  to  trall^ 
and  accurate  transmission  of  all  mif  classified  advertisements 
foi-ms  of  graphic  intelligence,  from  White  Plains  and  Hemp- 
It  provides  a  facsimile  of  typed  gtead  and  Newark  to  its  main 
or  printed  matter,  handwriting,  offices.  It  issued  a  daily  news- 
diagrams,  tabulations,  drawings  paper  transmitted  by  Facsimile 
or  pictorial  matter.  during  the  Republican  National 

A  sheet  of  specifications  and  Convention  in  San  Francisco  in 
drawings  can  be  dropped  in  the  1956 

slot  on  the  transmitter  and  a  ^imes  Facsimile  builds  photo 
lever  can  be  pressed  A  few  recorders  for  Associated  Press 
feet  or  thousands  of  miles  away,  wirephoto  and  International 


IT  T/TKES  two  10\ 
COVER  ALABAMA 


Flint  Ink  Company 
Opens  Dallas  Plant 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 
has  opened  a  new  ink  plant  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Claude  L.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  native  Tex^ 
has  had  30  years’  service  with 
the  Flint  Company,  covering 
both  factory  production  and 
sales-service  work.  The  new 
Dallas  plant  superintendent  w 
Leon  J.  Herbert,  another  Texan, 
’  ink  making 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  >  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS -ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  East  42ncl  Streai  316  Stuart  Street  Menigomery  Bldg. 
Brochure  on  request 
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with  16  years 
_  experience. 
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He  does  the  mile  in  714  seconds 

...  50  you  can  do  it  in  6! 


His  name  is  Andre  Lesieur.  He’s  just  pushing  40.  And  he 
hasn’t  run  a  mile  since  his  schooldays.  But  he’s  flown 
many  millions  of  miles... at  the  controls  of  Air  France 
airliners.  Doing  the  mile  in  7.4  seconds  is  just  routine  for 
Andre.  It’s  the  average  cruising  speed  of  his  Caravelle 
jet.  Soon  he’ll  he  flying  a  six-second  mile  across  the 
Atlantic  (and  you  can,  too! )  in  new  Air  France  Boeing 
707  jet  airliners!  Captain  Andre  Lesieur  has  over  10,000 
flying  hours,  over  120  Atlantic  crossings  to  his  credit. 


But  he  doesn’t  consider  himself  exceptional.  All  Air 
France  pilots  have  similar  records.  That’s  why  you  can 
fly  in  comfort  with  confidence  on  Air  France. 


AIR  FRANCE/WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 

...every  3  minutes  an  Air  France  airliner  arrives  or  departs! 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Peace,  It’s  Wonderful! 
Accrediting  F  ront  Quiet 


By  Dwight  Bentel 
Education  Editor 

For  the  readers  of  this  column 
who  are  scurrying  about  asking 
one  another,  “Whatever  became 
of  that  big  rhubarb  over  jour¬ 
nalism  school  accreditation?” 
we  bring  this  gratifying  mes¬ 
sage: 

“Accreditation”  is  no  longer 
a  fighting  word  in  journalism 
education. 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago 
anyone  could  spark  a  riot  at  a 
meeting  of  journalism  teachers 
by  leaping  to  a  table  top  and 
shouting  “ACEJ.”  At  the  East 
Lansing  convention  in  1953 
more  delegates  carried  side  arms 
than  bottles.  The  dissonance  be¬ 
came  so  disturbing  that  the 
newspaper  industry  was  slam¬ 
ming  down  windows  and  holler¬ 
ing  for  quiet. 

But  now,  and  despite  recent 
night-marching  by  window- 
smashing  members  of  a  “big 
school  superiority”  faction,  a 


blessed  calm  prevails.  An 
ASJSA  member  who  blundered 
into  an  AASDJ  meeting  might 
even  be  asked  to  stay  for  re¬ 
freshments. 

That’s  the  way  it  is.  Maybe 
this  isn’t  the  kind  of  news  that 
makes  headlines,  but  an  orderly 
recording  of  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  history  requires  that  it  be 
leported. 

C.autioiis  Moves 

What’s  happened? 

1.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism,  and 
its  Accrediting  Committee,  have 
done  a  conspicuously  fair  and 
workmanlike  job.  Smaller 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  principally  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  have  lost  much  of  their 
fear  that  ACEJ  exists  princi¬ 


pally  to  push  them  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Make  no  mistake  .  .  .  how¬ 
ever  complex  the  situation  (and 
it  was  a  mess!),  the  instinct  for 
survival  motivated  most  of  the 
snarling  and  clawing  that  char¬ 
acterized  journalism  education 
relations  for  a  bitter  decade. 

Small-school  administrators 
have  watched  the  cautious 
moves  of  ACEJ  with  hands 
poised  nervously  above  guns 
slung  low  from  both  hips.  It  is 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  ACEJ 
President  Ed  Lindsay  and  his 
group  that  the  tension  has  re¬ 
laxed. 

A  few  ASJSA  eyes  rolled 
nervously  when  the  ACEJ  Ac¬ 
creditation  Committee,  last  Aug¬ 
ust,  raised  the  question  of 
“whether  we  are  ready  for  a 
statement  on  minimum  size  of 
faculty  .  .  .  either  for  the 
school  or  the  sequence?”  To 
some  this  sounded  like  a  yearn¬ 
ing  toward  return  to  the  “big 
school”  emphasis.  But  meantime 
ACEJ  appears  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  sincerity  of  its 
claim  that  any  school,  regardless 
of  size,  can  play  in  its  league 
if  it  meets  the  standards  ...  a 
long  hail  from  the  feud-pro¬ 
ducing  closed-shop  days  of  the 
old  AASDJ. 

ACEJ  could  smash  the  peace 


Sun  Life  of  Canada  Pays  $34  Million  in 
Policyholder  Dividends;  U.S.  Sales  Up 

Company  sells  total  $917  million  new  life  insurance  in  *57;  $7^4  billion 
life  insurance  now  in  force;  $755  million  paid  fa  policyholders  in  7957. 


Higher  policyholder  dividend 
payments  and  a  new  sales  record 
for  the  Sun  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Canada  are  among 
the  highlights  of  the  year  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  W.  Bourke, 
President  in  his  review  of  the 
Company’s  business  for  1957. 
During  1958,  Sun  Life  will  pay 
out  $34  million  in  dividends  to 
policyholders,  an  increase  of 
$2|/4  million  over  the  amount 
paid  out  in  1957.  New  life  insur¬ 
ance  sold  in  1957  amounted  to 
$917  million,  largest  amount 
ever  sold  by  any  Canadian  com¬ 
pany  in  one  year  and  an  increase 
of  $63  million  over  the  old  rec¬ 
ord  set  just  a  year  ago.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  proportion  of  the  new 
business  originated  in  the 
United  States,  where  Sun  Life 
has  36%  of  its  insurance  in 
force.  Included  in  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  total  was  $243  million  of 
group  life  insurance.  Sun  Life’s 
insurance  in  force  now  exceeds 
$7,749,000,00(),  more  than  twice 
the  amount  in  force  ten  years 


ago.  Life  insurance  and  annuity ' 
business  combined  is  now  the 
equivalent  of  $10,150,000,000  of  , 
life  insurance.  j 

BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

The  Report  also  reveals  that 
$155  million  in  benefits  was  paid  , 
out  to  policyholders  and  benefi-  I 
ciaries  in  1957.  Of  the  total  $49 
million  was  paid  to  beneficiaries 
of  deceased  policyholders,  repre-  | 
seating  a  substantial  contribu-  | 
tion  to  family  welfare.  Living  ; 
policyholders  and  annuitants  re¬ 
ceived  $106  million.  Payments  to  j 
policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
since  the  first  Sun  Life  policy 
was  issued  in  1871  have  now 
reached  $3,295,000,000. 

Mr.  Bourke  referred  to  the 
current  level  of  death  rates  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Almost  60%  of  Sun  Life  death 
claims  incurred  during  1957 
were  due  to  disorders  of  the 
heart  and  circulatory  systems. 
The  proportion  of  claims  due  to 


cancer — 19%  of  the  total — rep¬ 
resented  the  second  major  cause 
of  death.  There  is  an  obvious 
need  for  extensive  medical  re¬ 
search  and  the  Sun  Life  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  make  contributions 
for  this  important  study,  he 
said. 

“I  believe  that  the  better  in¬ 
formed  people  become  as  to  the 
benefits  of  life  insurance,”  Mr. 
Bourke  said,  “the  more  insur¬ 
ance  they  will  buy  and  the  more 
they  will  insist  on  programs 
carefully  designed  to  cover  their 
fundamental  insurance  needs. 
These  needs  are  still  so  far  from 
full  satisfaction  that  we  can 
look  forward  with  every  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  our  business.” 

A  copy  of  Sun  Life’s  complete 
1957  Annual  Report,  including 
the  President’s  review  of  the 
year,  is  being  sent  to  each  poli¬ 
cyholder.  There  are  over  100 
branches  to  serve  you  through¬ 
out  North  America. 
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by  voicing  the  charge  of  infe. 
ence  that  non-accredited  bcIkxh 
are  second-class  citizens.  Tht 
Class  “B”  label,  applied  f- 
many  years  even  by  the  Amer.- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Av 
sociation  to  schools  not  members 
of  the  old  AASDJ,  drove  diret- 
tors  of  those  schools  to  fits  of 
mouth-foaming  madness. 

But  ACEJ  publicity  has  no; 
reflected  on  the  non-accredite! 
programs. 

Higher  Level 

2.  The  accreditation  progran 
hasn’t  run  “hog  wild,”  as  » 
many  feared.  Viewers-witk- 
alarm  charged  that  the  libers 
ized  approach  represented  r 
ACEJ  would  result  in  waterk 
down  standards  and  a  rash  of 
second-grade  accerdited  schools 

It  hasn’t  happened,  so! 
there’s  no  indication  it  will 
Level  of  instruction  in  jour 
nalism  education  country-wid» 
big  and  little  schools,  appears 
to  be  substantially  higher  ths: 
when  ACEJ  went  into  busines 
a  dozen  or  so  years  ago.  Who: 
that  group  held  one  of  its  fora- 
ative  meetings  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  during  the  war,  judir- 
ment  was  expressed  by  a  leadinr 
dean  that  some  60  schools  ini 
departments  of  journalisn 
throughout  the  country  wen 
probably  of  such  calibre  as  to 
merit  accreditation. 

Yet  at  the  close  of  the  second 
five-year  accreditation  “cycle’ 
last  spring,  only  45  schools  hid 
made  the  list.  A  decade  ip 
there  were  34.  Increase  by  » 
mere  11  in  the  total  number  of 
accredited  schools  in  a» decide 
doesn’t  indicate  any  “barriers 
down”  situation.  Of  the  1? 
schools  accredited  last  year,  T 
had  been  accredited  previously 
Only  one  new  school  was  added 
to  the  list. 

Hence  those  who  were  in 
shooting  mood  over  what  they 
believed  was  a  step  towird 
chaos  at  least  have  l^n  lulled 
into  watchful  waiting. 

Poise  and  Confidence 

3.  ASJSA,  begun  so  incon¬ 
spicuously  a  dozen  years  ago  by 
a  few  left-bank  dissenter? 
headed  by  Dr.  Perley  Reed  of 
West  Virginia,  has  become  » 
fortress  for  the  institution 
which  doesn’t  care  to  ally 
ACEJ.  The  young  organization 
has  gained  poise  and  confident 
with  its  rapid  growth  to  o- 
member  schools.  Membership 
has  tended  to  eliminate  the  »• 
security  feelingps  that  motivaW 
so  much  of  the  overt  hostility 
by  the  smaller  schools  toward  m 
accreditation  program. 

This  group  claims  high  stand¬ 
ards  for  journalism  education 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 

LIBEL 


Peace 

(Continued  ^rom  page  46) 


and  insists  on  the  validity  of 
its  own  way  of  doing  things.  Its 
membership  believes  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  efforts  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  its  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  employer  is  still  and 
v/ill  continue  to  be  the  chief 
“accreditor”  of  any  school  or 
department  of  journalism.  These 
schools  insist  that  the  individual 
employer  learns  from  experience 
the  quality  of  the  graduates 
they  produce  in  their  respective 
areas,  and  is  less  influenced  by 
an  accreditation  rating  than  his 
own  judgment. 

Hence  self-confidence  and  a 
comfortable  feeling  of  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  has  eased  much  of  the 
former  dependence  by  this  group 
on  six-shooters. 

4.  Whatever  else,  the  major 
reason  for  the  great  peace  is 
a  policy  of  live  and  let  live  to 
which  a  majority  on  both  sides 
of  the  long  accrediting  contro¬ 
versy  are  adjusting.  This  rep¬ 
resents  notable  achievement  by 
some  calm  and  level-headed 
people  who  took  over  at  a  time 
when  peace  in  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  seemed  more  remote  than 
a  landing  on  the  moon. 

General  Esteem 

For  a  few  hours  late  this 
Summer  it  looked  as  if  there 
might  be  a  resumption  of  the 
shooting.  A  proposal  was  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  meet¬ 
ing  in  Boston  for  “drastic  re¬ 
duction  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism.” 


LEAVING  NO  STONE  UNTURNED  to  deliver  the  paper  to  tub- 
scribers,  circulation  men  of  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentind 
make  a  portage  around  a  rockslide  in  DeBeque  Canyon.  Ten  miles  «f 
the  little-used  county  road  over  a  section  of  Grand  Mesa  was  a  mud 
bog  which  took  jeeps  nearly  three  hours  to  traverse. 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  ..  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 


by  comment,  picture,  error  In  fact  or; 
fdentily;  or-  of  ’  vieloting  Privacy  or 
Copyright,  t^rocy  of  matter  or  formot 

F  O  R  t  I  F  Y  ^ 

«gatn*l  ombarrosstiig  loss  ■ 
with  our  spociol  exeem 

INSURANCE 

covering  4ie*e  hozords  '— 
seMcpw,  effective,  tnexpendve 


America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu- 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 


For  complete  information  and 
advertising  rates,  write  .  .  . 


ESSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil 


Cushions  of  quiet— created  for  you,  from  oil 


A  jungle  of  noise  outside . . .  an  island  of  (fuiet  within.  Asphalt  coatings  developed  from  oil 
by  Esso  Research  help  make  this  possible.  Used  under  the  upholstery,  one  shields  riders  against 
noise.  Used  under  the  car,  another  shields  bare  metal  against  rust  and  dents. 

Whether  it’s  coatings  to  make  cars  run  quieter  and  last  longer  —  or  fuels  t 

to  make  them  run  better  — E.SSO  RESEARCH  works  wonders  with  oil! 
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ITU  Paper’s 
’57  Loss  Put 
At  $250,000 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  a  Unitypo  (ITU)  news¬ 
paper,  announced  economy 
moves  this  week  in  an  effort  to 
get  it  into  the  black  and  pave 
the  way  for  private  ownership. 

Edward  J.  Byrne,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  paper  will 
cease  publication  of  its  Sunday 
edition  Feb.  23  and  will  sub¬ 
stitute  a  weekend  edition.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  circulation  rates  are 
being  boosted  and  personnel  re¬ 
duced  in  all  departments. 

Mr.  Byrne  said  the  paper  lost 
$250,000  last  year. 

“We  have  to  bring  the  Free 
Press  into  a  more  favorable  fi¬ 
nancial  position  quickly  or  pub¬ 
lication  will  cease,”  he  said. 

If  economies  put  the  paper  on 
a  sound  financial  basis  it 
“should  be  under  a  private  own¬ 
ership  within  six  months,”  he 
added. 

The  Free  Press  was  started 
11  years  ago.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Unitypo, 
which  in  turn  is  financed  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Mr.  Byrne,  who  also  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Sun,  said  circulation  of  the 
morning  Free  Press  is  14,743. 

His  announcement  came  the 
same  day  that  the  Free  Press 
was  given  the  Colorado  Press 
Association’s  award  for  general 
excellence. 

Subscription  prices  are  being 
raised  from  $1.30  to  $1.50 
monthly  for  home  delivery,  and 
from  5c  to  7c  for  street  sales. 
The  weekend  edition  will  cost 
10c. 


Mr.  Byrne  said  the  Free  Press 
had  117  employes  when  he  took 
over  its  direction  last  Oct.  12. 
This  was  cut  to  93  and  will  be 
reduced  further  to  75  within 
two  weeks. 

The  paper’s  managing  editor, 
W.  T.  (Doc)  Little,  has  re¬ 
signed  effective  March  1.  He 
will  not  be  replaced. 


Press  Club 

(Continued  from  page  13^ 


cent  one  with  a  request  that 
the  idea  be  dropped.  They  are 
invited  to  attend  the  weekly 
luncheons,  occupying  gallery 
space  which  is  provided  for 
them.  This  was  the  Club’s  re¬ 
ply  to  the  charge  by  some  of 
the  more  articulate  ladies  of 
the  press,  that  the  Club  was 
“bottling  up”  important  stories. 
Since  the  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended,  few  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  offer. 

In  addition  to  the  main  dining 
room,  and  two  other  rooms 
where  Club  members  may  dine, 
the  Club  has  an  East  Lounge 
dining  spot  which  is  available 
to  ladies  accompanied  by  mem¬ 
bers,  wives  and  other  female 
members  of  families  of  Club 
card  holders.  The  privilege  of 
using  those  quarters  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  women  reporters 
at  one  time.  The  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors,  which  operates  the  Club, 
found  it  advisable  to  recapture 
the  facilities  for  the  originally- 
intended  purposes. 

During  World  War  2,  all  Club 
members  who  held  grades  be¬ 
low  the  rank  of  army  captain 
were  relieved  of  the  obligation 
to  pay  dues.  In  those  years, 
NPC  operated  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  “canteen”  that  drew  an 
average  attendance  of  650  each 
Saturday. 

The  present  membership  fre¬ 
quently  taxes  facilities  and 
there  is  talk  of  expansion. 


County  Survey 
On  Education 
Made  by  Daily 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

National  and  local  interest  in 
education  is  getting  a  big  “shot 
in  the  arm”  in  the  Stroudsburg 
Daily  Record. 

Horace  G.  Heller,  general 
manager  of  the  Record,  an¬ 
nounced  a  full-scale  survey  of 
education  in  Monroe  County, 
the  area  covered  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Questionnaires  on  education 
were  mailed  to  every  classroom 
teacher,  school  administrator, 
school  board,  teachers’  college 
faculty  member  and  PTA  group 
in  the  area.  Nearly  500  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  out  the  first 
week  in  February. 

The  county-wide  survey,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken 
by  a  daily  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  in  Pennsylvania,  is  being 
conducted  by  Leonard  Randolph, 
education  editor  and  reporter 
for  the  Record. 

“We  found  the  reaction  to 
education  coverage  in  our  news¬ 
paper  was  overwhelmingly 
favorable,”  Mr.  Heller  said. 
“Right  now  education  appears 
to  be  at  the  top  of  our  reader- 
ship  list.  We’ve  had  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  comment  on  this  sur¬ 
vey  than  any  other  community 
project  the  Record  has  under¬ 
taken.” 

“The  survey  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  recently  intensified 
national,  state  and  local  interest 
in  education.  After  the  “Sput¬ 
nik”  scare,  everyone  seemed  to 
settle  down  to  some  serious 
thought  and  conversation  about 
our  schools,”  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  said. 

“When  Gov.  George  M.  Leader 
called  a  state-wide  conference 
of  Pennsylvania  educators  on 
the  need  for  improvement  of 
instruction  in  schools,  we  sent 
our  reporter  to  Harrisburg  for 
first-hand  observation  of  all  that 
happened  during  the  sessions 
there,”  Mr.  Heller  said. 

1 1  Articles 

“Randolph  came  back  with 
material  for  11  articles  covering 
every  phase  of  the  conference. 
We  played  every  one  of  them 
front  page  and  news  editor 
James  Riley  gave  the  series  full 
advantage  in  placement  and 
headlines,”  Mr.  Heller  contin¬ 
ued.  “As  a  result  we  believe  we 
covered  the  Harrisburg  educa¬ 
tion  conference  more  fully  and 
more  deeply  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  state.” 


Mr.  Heller  pointed  out  thit 
the  newspaper  has  been  giva 
solid  support  in  its  curreat  , 
survey  from  all  schools  and 
parent  groups  in  the  coun(j. 

“Not  only  that,  but  the  an¬ 
swers  we’re  getting  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  we’ve  asked  show  definiteli 
that  education  is  one  area  in 
which  nearly  everyone  has  a 
few  ideas  for  improvement," 
Mr.  Heller  said. 

The  questions  asked  by  the 
Record  in  its  survey  are  based, 
in  part,  on  the  major  issues 
discussed  at  the  Governor’s  c(m- 
ference.  There  are  12  of  them 
Each  requires  an  “essay”  an¬ 
swer. 

A  decision  to  avoid  “yes  or  ' 
no”  questions  was  reached  by 
the  Record  staff  after  consuli- 
tation.  It  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  such  questions  en¬ 
courage  snap  judgments  and 
discourage  serious  thought  on 
the  issues  involved. 

Out  of  the  survey,  the  Record 
intends  to  evolve  a  thorough 
picture  of  “Education — 1958” 
in  an  average  county.  Using  the 
questionnaires,  Mr.  Randolph 
will  be  able  to  show  major  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  as  well  ai 
more  subtle  ones  which  exist 
between  teachers,  administra¬ 
tors  and  others  on  education 
matters  pertaining  directly  to 
the  schools. 

Included  in  the  series  will  be 
the  most  “popular”  recommen¬ 
dations,  of  course,  but  the 
articles  will  also  give  equal  play 
to  the  “loner”  who  has  definite 
ideas  on  any  particular  phase 
of  education. 

“Perhaps  the  most  surprising 
thing  about  the  answers  we’re 
getting,  however,”  Mr.  Heller 
said,  “is  that  no  one  seems  to 
be  turning  the  survey  into  a 
gripe  session.  The  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  remarkably  calm,  well- 
reasoned  and  only  a  very  few  of 
those  answering  are  doing  any 
finger-pointing.” 

Picture  Pages 
Now  Daily  Feature 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union, 
which  discontinued  regular  pic¬ 
ture  pages  during  a  period  of 
post- War  II  newsprint  shortage, 
has  reestablished  them  as  a  daily 
(Monday-through-Friday)  fea¬ 
ture. 

Photo  Editor  Herbert  G.  Jack- 
son  works  closely  with  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  A.  Vernon  Croop  and 
Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Howard  C.  Hosmer.  Resources 
include  the  output  of  five  staff 
photographers,  syndicate  art 
and  Wirephoto.  Pages  almost 
always  are  built  around  a  key 
photo.  Average  number  of 
photos  used  has  been  six. 
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910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  Son  Francisco 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  news,  but  only  one  is  named 

**Miltownr 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  “M”  and  one  “1”) 


The  tranquilizing  drugs  are  so  new— and  so  varied— that 
it  isn’t  surprising  that  there  has  been  some  confusion 
about  which  one  is  called  by  what  name. 

We  are  pleased,  of  course,  to  find  ourselves  much  in  the 
spotlight.  But  we  don’t  want  to  be  credited  with  the 
achievements  of  other  companies.  Neither,  quite  frankly, 
do  we  wish  to  share  credit  for  the  unique  properties  of 
our  own  product,  “Miltown.” 

So,  we’d  like  to  point  out  that  “Miltown”  is  the  registered 
trade-mark  of  Carter  Products,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly 
used  only  to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  discovered 
and  introduced  by  our  Wallace  Laboratories  division. 

One  more  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,”  won’t  you 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1958 


please  print  it  as  we  have,  in  quotation  marks  and  with  a 
capital  “M”?  Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 
all  caps  and  omit  the  quotes.  We  want  to  protect  our 
trade-mark,  and  we’ll  be  most  grateful  for  your  co-operation. 


Miltown. 


THE  ORIGINAL  MEPROBAMATE 
2-melhyl-2-n-pTopyl-t,3-propanediol 
dicarbamale—U.S.  Patent  2,72i,720 


DISCOVERED  AND  INTRODUCED  BY 
WALLACE  LABORATORIES,  Ntv  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Brown  Takes  Dwight  Jones 
Lead  in  Race  ^7 

For  ITU  Job 


Obituary 


Indianapolis 
Three  months  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  the  odds  are  about  2  to  1 
in  favor  of  Elmer  Brown  be- 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dwight  B.  Jones,  57,  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  died  at  his  home  Sunday 
(Feb.  16)  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack. 

He  was  born  in  Devils  Lake, 
N.  D.,  and  attended  Staunton 


AP  Revamps 
Log  to  Gain 
Readability 

George  J.  Gebcke,  53,  former 

The  AP  Log,  which  tells  m«.  I 

York  HeraM-Tnbune  reporter  be^  editors  “how  we’re  doh*- 
m  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  m  Pans;  against  the  competition  and  k 


George  Facik,  45,  former 
photographer  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Feb.  8.  He  last  worked 
for  the  Indianapolis  bureau  of 
the  AP. 


Feb.  8.  Since  1954  he  had  been 


coming  the  next  president  of  the  ShtoV "Acadr/i;:  vZZ  J. -otion  Picture  p.jduce,  and  ’Sf  has'cEange'd^Sm  4 
International  Typographical  t.hfx  mS  director  for  the  U.  S.  Informa-  chronological  to  the  topical 

Union. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  onetime  presi¬ 


dent  of  “Big  Six”  in  New  York, 
has  been  the  heir  apparent  to 

Woodruff  ^ndolph,  who  is  step-  ^  Journal  in  1919. 

ping  out  after  14  years  ^  head  J  >  Pinnppr  Prgtss  as 


before  serving  with  the  Marine  Agency. 

Corps  in  France  in  World  War  *  *  Now,  instead  of  clisctuiht 

I.  Mrs.  Quincy  Marshall  O’-  each  day’s  developments  behW 

He  started  his  newspaper  ca-  Keefe  92  editor  for  38  years  ^^e-scenes  on  the  news  fnat 
reer  as  reporter  for  the  Devils  the  Grceni;i-«e  (Tenn.)  Sun;  ** 

pgb  17  situations  as  a  whole.  The  am. 


of  the  printer-mailer  union. 

All  of  the  Progressive  Party 
candidates  are  leading  in  the 
number  of  local  endorsements 
which  is  a  pre-election  process 
in  the  ITU.  Mr.  Brown’s  candi- 


says  Robert  D.  Price,  who  com- 1 
piles  the  Log,  is  increased  read- 1 
ability. 

In  the  first  edition  of  then- 
vised  format  the  Log  claimtii 
neat  beat  for  AP  on  stories  lai 
pictures  of  Air  Force  OlBec 
Donald  G.  Farrell’s  early  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  space-ship  cabiBtt 
The  AP  bureau  at  Dallas 

pages.  '  *  ♦  «  regarded  advance  word  fnm  I 

During  a  colorful  career,  he  xi  ir, cc  Randolph  Air  Force  Base  at  Su  | 

also  served  as  a  motorcycle  ,  .  Tf’  i^nag-  Antonio  that  all  coverage  would 

policeman  and  a  publicist  for  ^  be  done  by  handout, 

drcuses  and  charity  drives.  ^he  San  F^n^sco  (Calif ) 

Examiner;  Feb.  10.  He  was  with 
•  the  Examiner  20  years. 


He  joined  the  Pioneer  Press  as 
reporter  in  1929  and  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  managing  editor  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Jones  served  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  two  record  editions — 
,  ,  ,  ,  .  »  ooo  the  July  26,  1925  issue  of  the 

dacy  has  the  backing  of  p3  Mmmi  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  504 
locals  with  5,510  member  votes. 


Millard  F.  Frukenbrod,  70, 
retired  golfing  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times;  Feb.  17. 

*  *  * 

Francis  M.  Dooley,  56,  for- 
reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 


E.  J.  Archibald, 
Montreal  Editor 


locals  wiin  o,oiu  memoer  vulco.  „„„„„  4.i,e  Anril  24  1949 

Hi,  principal  opponent,  Howard  ’of  the  Pioneir  Prei,  420 

Murray,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  „„„„„  illness,  Feb.  16. 

received  80  endorsements  and  a 
popular  vote  of  2,666. 

A  perennial  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  Jesse  Manbeck  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  thus  far 
corralled  only  two  endorsements 
with  579  votes. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  Independents' 
standard-bearer,  is  running  be¬ 
hind  others  on  the  ticket.  Glenn 
Hays  of  Detroit,  a  candidate  for 
second  vicepresident,  has  128 
endorsements. 

Top  man  among  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  is  Don  Hurd,  with  260 
endorsements.  He  is  running 
for  re-election  as  secretary- 
treasurer.  Next  in  line  are  Joe 
Bailey,  mailers’  vicepresident, 
with  248,  and  John  Pilch,  Chi¬ 
cago,  for  first  vicepresident,  with 
219  endorsements. 

Mr.  Randolph  won  handily 
in  1957. 


Garth  Jones,  reporter,  mi 
Eddie  G.  Kolenovsky,  photoga- 
pher,  were  sent  from  Austinto 
cover  the  story.  They  fomi 
plenty  of  red  tape  but  talked 


Leon  Whidde.n  Stetson,  New 

England  advertising  manager  Pio7  into  ‘  accept"  V“the  fki 
Montreal,  Que.  for  Amencon  Weekly  after  suf-  ^^at  wide  public  interest  in  the 
Eldred  J.  Archibald,  76,  for-  ^nng  a  heart  attack;  Feb.  14.  experiment  called  for  some  di¬ 
mer  executive  editor  and  asso-  bad  been  with  the  organiza-  reporting, 
ciate  editor  of  the  Montreal  f*®*'  fbe  same  position  for  31  “Thus,”  says  AP  Log,  “nude 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


Star,  died  Feb.  16. 

Mr.  Archibald,  who  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  for  the  Star  for  25  years 
before  retiring  last  July,  was  a 
newspaperman  for  46  years.  In 
1912  he  joined  the  Montreal 
Herald  from  the  Toronto  Star. 

He  was  the  Star’s  Parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  at  Ottawa 
for  a  time,  and  was  a  former 
president  of  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery. 

From  1922  to  1939  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Canadian  Press. 


To  kMp  in  touch  with  marketin 
advsrtising,  publishing  and  graph 
arts  in  Australia  read 


HEWSPAPEKHm 


Publithed  fortnightly  i 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8  I 

15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnay,  Australia 


> 


TIMBER! 

Lumber  sales  in  New 
London  are  the  Paul- 
Bunyan-size  family  average 
of  $510.  (SM  '57  Survey) 
And  there  are  plenty  of 
other  tree-topping  oppor¬ 
tunities  here  to  increase 
your  sales  now.  Get  the  full 
story  from  New  London's 
only  daily. 


lay 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
National  Raprasantatives: 
GILMAN,  NICOIL  I  RUTHMAN 


aware  of  the  story’s  headline 
potential,  the  officers  saw 

MIT  Grad  Made  point.  They  set  up  a 

PrCMiuction  Chief  conference  for  the  AP 

for  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  a  few  houR 
Louisville  after  Farrell  entered  the  cabinet, 
William  R.  Lindsay,  assistant  and  arranged  daily  briefings, 
production  manager  of  the  with  unlimited  question  priri- 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville  leges,  for  the  course  of  the  test 
Times  since  last  May,  was  named  “For  two  days,  AP  was  the 
production  manager  effective  only  wire  service  represented  st 
Feb.  17.  Randolph.” 

M.  George  Martin  who  had 
been  production  manager  for 

the  last  21  years,  became  con-  wt  J 

sultant  and  advisor.  His  duties  iNewspaper  Llnaflectcd 
will  include  special  investigat-  By  $1,000,000  Fire 
ing  and  reporting  assignments  • 

on  new  production  procedures,  DiXON,  Ill- 

processes  and  equipment.  The  plant  of  the  Dixon  fiW- 

Mr.  Lindsay,  34,  is  a  gradu-  Telegraph  was  in  no  W 

ate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  involved  in  a  fire  which  ^ 
of  Technolog;y  with  a  degree  in  stroyed  the  distant  plant  o*  .  * 
industrial  engineering  and  busi-  Dixon  Publishing  Co.,  wmeb 
ness  administration.  printed  advertising  circul^ 

•  industrial  publications  and  chil¬ 

dren’s  art  books.  The  newspaper 
and  the  fire-hit  concern  are  both 
Brunswick,  Me.  owned  by  the  B.  F.  Shaw  Print- 
The  Brunswick  Record  re-  i^S  Do. 
ceived  eight  awards,  including  Equipment  destroyed  in  the 
those  for  general  excellence  and  $1,000,000  fire  included  iov 
community  service,  in  the  1957  newspaper-type  presses, 
competition  of  the  New  England  Linotype  machines  and 
Weekly  Press  Association.  15  carloads  of  newsprint 
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ALFRED  KUEHNER 


IXas  anarchy  supplanted  the 
faculty  in  northern  schools? 

Pupils  rob  and  rape  and  maim. 
They  beat  up  teachers,  drive  a 
principal  to  suicide.  They  destroy 
and  burn  buildings. 

What’s  the  reason?  Is  it  race  or 
poverty  or  politics— or  what? 

United  Press  answers  these 
questions  in  a  layout  of 
dispatches  for  papers  of  Monday, 
February  24  and  thereafter. 

The  writer  is  Alfred  Kuettner— 
born  in  Georgia  and  presently 
manager  of  U.  P.’s  Atlanta 
bureau,  winner  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  award  a  year  ago  for  his 
reports  on  school  integration  in 
the  south,  and  more  recently 
acclaimed  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Little  Rock  crisis. 

Kuettner  is  now  in  New  York,  to 
talk  with  city  and  school  officials 
and  teachers  and  pupils,  to  match 
what  they  say  with  confirming 
or  contrasting  facts  and  with  his 
own  observations  and  impressions. 
The  result:  the  inside  story  by 
an  outside  authority  of  established 
eminence— exclusive  to  U.  P. 
client  dailies. 


TTnite 

JL  THE  3-FOR 


THE  3-F0R-1  SERVICE 

World  Crweraie 

Bi|  BHiM  Ftatvts 

Regional  News 
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SYNDICATES 


Space  Columnists  Try 
Selling  On  Their  Own 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Self-syn dication  isn’t  just  layman — simple,  down-to-earth 
rough.  It’s  murder.  stuff  of  two  and  three  syllable 

All  it  takes  is  blood,  guts,  words, 
courage,  sweat,  energy  and  “Incidentally,  we  coined  the 
money.  words  ‘space  age’  in  our  aviation 

That’s  the  comment  of  Dick  copy  more  than  three  years  ago. 

LaCoste  who,  with  John  Over-  “At  any  rate,  we  wanted  the 
street,  produces  “Space  Age  column  for  ourselves  so  we 
Report,’’  weekly  aviation  col-  wouldn’t  have  to  cut  money  with 
umn.  John  agrees.  The  free-  anyone.  We  own  the  column 
lancers  set  up  shop  about  a  year  lock,  stock  and  copyright.” 
ago  in  Baltimore.  (E&P,  May  What  they  own  is  a  product 
25,  1957)  650  words  long  that  they  claim 

They  went  into  self-syndica-  appears  in  39  newspapers, 
tion  to  fill  a  void,  John  said,  “Our  copy,”  as  John  puts  it, 
explaining:  “never  contains  such  gobblede- 

“The  space  age  swept  over  gook  as  ‘implement,’  ‘operational 
editors  before  they  realized  it.  missile,’  ‘apogee,’  ‘state-of-the- 

Sure,  aviation  writers  — even  art’  and  other  verbiage  which  to  >15  for  1,000,000  circulation, 
copyboys — were  writing  or  means  nothing  to  doctors,  law¬ 
covering  aviation  stories.  But  yers,  waiters  and  workers  who 
no  one  bothered  to  write  for  the  earn  their  bread  and  butter  in 

«  hundreds  of  other  fields  and  pro¬ 
fessions.” 

About  the  cost.  John  says 
they  have  $2,000  invested  in 
equipment. 

could  have  started  in  business 
with  less.  But  we  wanted  to  go 
first  class  or  not  at  all.  We  are 
going  first  class. 

“In  addition,  we  spent  about 
$400  for  paper,  ink,  mats  and 
other  supplies  during  our  first 
year.  It  all  amounts  to  a  re- 

John  Overstreet  and  Dick  LaCoste  not  be  making  any  money,  but 


PORTRAITURE  is  Jerry  Gibbons' 
hobby.  The  assistant  art  director 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  por¬ 
trays  fellow  workers  in  their  favor¬ 
ite  jobs  and  moods.  A  gallery  of 
19  such  portraits  has  been  on 
public  exhibit. 


‘Albert’ 


O’Brien’s 
A  Resourceful  Lad 


Jack  O’Brien  has  joined  the  for  release  March  24. 
list  of  those  doing  two  comic 
strips. 

In  this  space  on  Feb. 
was  repoiiied  that  he 
created  “Keel  Karikters”  for  a 
boating  syndicate,  and  now 
comes  word  from  Allied  Feature 
Syndicate,  Cleveland,  that  Jack 
is  leading  a  double  strip  life. 

The  AFS  people  have  for  sale 
his  “Albert,”  a  daily  product 


had  and  the  average  lad  is  that  Al- 
more  resourceful. 
rtist,  36  and  a  native 


For  flip-flop  fans 


Human  beings  turn  more  somersaults  than  trained 
S  seals  on  tightwires!  The  pudgy  pretty  with  a  crush 

<  ‘li’A  candy  graduates  into  a  lettuce  and  tomatoes  gal. 

/  W  The  little  angel  on  a  tricycle  becomes  a  hot  rod  fan. 
Dimpled  Dolly  in  later  life  may  take  the  battle-ax 
prize.  The  funniest  of  fate’s  cute  pranks  get  a  laugh  from  millions  in 

Then  &  Xow 

HOW  by  Roy  L.  Fox... whose  gag  panel  of  hilarious 

howlers  is  sketched  from  life  on  convenient  laundry 
tickets,  bus  transfers,  or  matchbooks.  His  five 
single  column  newspaper  space  squeezes 
lot  into  a  little,  gets  maximum  eye  attention.  Makes 


SPRING  FASHION 
SUPPLEMENTS 

from 

Metro  Associated  Services 
Stamps — Conhaim — Whitehead 
also 

FEATURES 

From  all  services 

III  Cerrtctcd  TTS  Tap« 


■  Force  over  a  year  ago.  He  and 
his  ynfe  and  three  daughters 
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SUNDAY-Half  and 
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1  WEST  COAST:  Rex  Barley,  Exec.  Mgr.,  Times-Mirror  Syndicate,  145  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  53,  Calif, 
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advertising  vocabulary,”  he  said.  “That  this  is  a  deterrent  to  motions,  but  turn  to  other  al- 
[discounts  “The  selling  and  composition  the  ‘cancellation  plague’  was  legedly  cheaper  media  for  regu- 

costs  to  the  newspaper  for  na-  proven  in  one  case  this  year  lar  advertising  support  of  es- 

(Continued  from  page  10)  tional  ads  are,  in  general,  not  as  where  an  account  dropped  out  tablished  brands. 

_ -  high  as  they  are  for  local  ads.”  of  other  Wisconsin  newspapers  *<in  theory,”  Mr.  Donnahoe 

other  newspapers  in  the  New  Mj.,  Davis  said  that  he  did  not  but  has  continued  with  the  Trib-  concluded,  “the  latter  should  be 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  expect  a  deluge  of  national  busi-  une  because  of  the  contractual  encouraged  by  proper  discount 
^rea.  ness  when  his  paper  announced  obligations  and  accompanying  plans.  In  practice,  this  remains 


costs  to  the  newspaper  for  na-  proven  in  one  case  this  year  lar  advertising  support  of  es- 
tional  ads  are,  in  general,  not  as  where  an  account  dropped  out  tablished  brands, 
high  as  they  are  for  local  ads.”  of  other  Wisconsin  newspapers  *<in  theory,”  Mr.  Donnahoe 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  did  not  but  has  continued  with  the  Trib- 


concluded,  “the  latter  should  be 


“An  advertiser  will  not  con-  its  “budget  rate”  setup  last  favorable  rate.”  to  be  seen?  Our  own  experienc^ 

sider  a  continuous  campaign  in  spring.  Davis  said  the  system  has  at  the  moment,  is  too  brief  to 

our  paper  alone,”  Mr.  Lake  said.  suspected  that  few  ad-  solved  another  problem  for  his  provide  any  definitive  answer." 

“We  feel  that  if  the  majority  vertisers  would  commit  them-  paper  in  that  “we  do  not  propose  »%i  o  i 

of  newspapers  m  the  area  were  selves  to  a  year’s  contract  with  to  do  any  more  merchandising  Strings  Attached 


to  be  seen.  Our  own  experience, 


‘No  Strings  Attached' 


to  offer  continuity  or  volume  certain  weekly  or  monthly  mini-  for  a  national  account  than  we  The  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald 
discounts,  the  accounts  would  our  fiigg^  ^ur  a  local  account  when  on  set-up  its  new  national  rate 


buy. 

“A  case  in  point  is  a  metro- 


know  that  this  is  true  and  cur-  the  same  contract  basis.” 
rently  are  overhauling  our  rate 


politan  bottler  who  bought  12  structure  to  further  simplify  it 
600-line  ads  across  the  board  and  to  accommodate  the  short- 
last  summer.  When  our  people  term  advertiser.” 


Trouble  with  Reps 


structure  last  July  1  and  based 
it  on  volume  us^  during  the 
contract  year.  D.  A.  Lundgren, 


He  added  that  newspapers  advertising  director,  said  it  is 
adopting  this  type  of  rate  sched-  impossible  to  draw  any  definite 


approached  them  on  buying  a  According  to  Mr.  Davis,  the  ule  “may  experience  difficulty  conclusions  until  after  July  1 
13th  ad  to  earn  the  cent-a-line  ^ew  schedule  will  consist  of  an  with  representative  firms  that  of  this  year  when  contracts  ex- 
differeiice  they  wouldn  t  buy  be-  or  non-contract  flat  rate  are  unable  to  adjust  their  sell-  ecuted  on  the  volume  discount 

cause  they  couldn  t  get  the  same  ^  monthly  bulk  plan  with  ing  concept  and  methods  to  ‘one  basis  have  completed  a  year’s 
consideration  from  the  other  pa-  lo-inch  minimum  scaling  rate  for  all’.”  run. 


consideration  from  the  other  pa¬ 
pers.” 

‘Meeting  of  Minds’ 


downw'ard  according  to  linage 
used.  For  three,  six  and  nine- 


Mr.  Davis  admitted  that 
progress  has  been  slow,  as  ex- 


“Our  volume  discount  was 
offered  with  no  strings  at- 


T  ,  j  contracts,  there  will  be  ^  ..g  .  ^  ,  .  tached,”  Mr.  Lundgren  told  Edi- 

Mr.  Lake  warned  that  before  added  15c,  10c  and  5c,  respec-  ®  tor  a  Publisher.  “All  advertis- 

iiLTnf  ^  than  sitting  arouL  wafting  for  ing  included  under  a  master  con- 


discount  for  frequency  or  vol¬ 
ume,  there  should  be  “a  meet¬ 
ing  of  minds”  as  to  the  size  of 
space  offered. 


Good  Reception  Expected 
“We  feel,”  Mr.  Davis  told 


“Here  at  the  Journal,  the  dis-  Editor  &  Publisher,  this  will  (Va  )  rtmes-D^patch  and  Neuis  P"  line  and  we  will  issue  re¬ 
count  IS  based  on  600-1, ne  units,  enjoy  good  ocal  reception  and  ™  fts  fr^uScy  S  bate  checks  according  to  the 

Some  papers  are  offering  oOO-  are  confident  it  will  enable  na-  discount  S  "So  eff  rate  earned  at  the  expiration 

line  units,  some  only  full  pages,  tional  advertisers  to  use  the  ,  aiscount  pian  inio  ei  »>  Lo  ovniainut 

One  or  two  papers  base  the  dis-  Tribune  efficiently  and  effective-  f^t.  Unlike  most  other  plans,  as  an  examnle  Mr  Lundgren 
count  on  200  lines.  ly  in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  mar-  bat^tSndudfnra^rebrrb^^^^^^  aaid  that  all  advertising  caSed 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  the  ket.  actual  volume  used  plus  a  o"  General  Motors  products  will 

American  Association  of  News-  “Recognizing  that  the  bulk  _ .  _ he  totalled  and  all  accounts  will 


somebody  to  toss  us  a  bone.” 
Annual  Rebates 
Last  Oct.  1,  the  Richmond 


tract  applies  to  the  various 
brackets  when  we  figure  rebates 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  year. 
“All  space  is  billed  at  15c 


Iv  in  the  Wisconsin  Ranids  mar-  takes  the  form  of  annual  re-  example,  Mr.  L.unagren 

ly  in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  mar  including  a  rebate  based  said  that  all  advertising  earned 

.  .  XU  4.  4.1,  u  n,  oa  actual  volume  used  plus  a  General  Motors  products  wil 

‘R^ognizing  that  the  bulk  completion  bonus  (if  be  totalled  and  all  accounts  w,« 


paper  Representatives  should  of  national  newspaper  advertis-  actual  linage  is  eoual  to  or  in  be  figured  at  the  same  rate.  GM 

f  ^  ^  e^'^ess  of  the  amount  contracted  will  earn  this  rate  on  all  ttieir 

model  rate  card  that  all  news-  larger  markets  and  Sunday  sup-  products  advertising  regardless 

papers  could  follow.  In  that  way,  plements,  we  believe  the  only  of  which  agency  handles  the 

when  this  system  reaches  fru-  hope  for  newspapers  our  size  According  to  Alan  S.  Donna-  business. 


products  advertising  regardless 
of  which  agency  handles  the 
business. 


ition  an  agency  can  plan  on  to  stem  the  declining  national  more  than  100  national  ad-  Thus  if  total  GM  linage  ex- 

ceed,  14,000  lines  it  will  .»t» 


‘Budget  Rates’ 


of  rate  differentials  and  the  en-  contract  for  an  aggregate  or 
couragement  of  increased  vol-  naove  than  4,000,000  lines  per 
ume  with  rate  cards  which  give  year. 


matically  qualify  for  rebates  on 
the  following  basis :  14,000  lines 
or  more  during  contract  year. 


Out  in  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  the  same  benefits  to  the  national  “In  this  sense,  and  in  terms  I4%c'  28  000  lines  14c;  42,000 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune’s  shop  account  as  to  the  local  account,  of  general  approval  by  agencies  lines, 'l3%c;  and  56,000  lines  or 
Richard  A.  Davis,  advertising  “Such  a  move,”  Mr.  Davis  and  advertisers,  the  new  system  piore,  13c. 


director,  prefers  to  use  the  tei-m  continued,  “has  put  us  in  the  has  been  quite  successful,”  Mr. 
“budget  rates”  because  it  is  position  of  getting  a  fairly  high  Donnahoe  said. 

“more  descriptive”  and  because  9%c  per  line  for  our  circulation  “Qn  the  other  hand  there  is 


Pages,  Gilor  Only 
Three  newspapers  contacted 


more  uebtripuve  ana  oecause  y%c  per  line  lor  our  circulation  «On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Three  newspapers  contacted 
the  language  of  competitive  (8,823),  which  we  feel  is  justi-  no  indication  as  yet  that  the  by  Editor  &  PuBUSHES  reported 
media  should  be  avoided.  fled  by  the  quality  of  our  mar-  discount  plan  has  produced  any  they  only  offer  frequency  and 

“It  has  become  apparent  in  ^et  and  our  newspaper,  with  an  additional  linage  for  us,  or  in-  bulk  discounts  on  either  full- 
talking  with  other  ad  managers  alternative  of  contract  ^  rates  troduced  any  element  of  stability  page  black  and  white  or  full- 
that  the  mention  of  ‘discounts’  where  there  may  be  obj^tion  jn  our  total  volume  of  general  page  ROP  color  ads.  Following 
is  like  waving  a  red  flag  in  on  tfi®  part  of  the  advertiser.”  linage.  Thus  far,  our  relative  are  the  highpoints  from  these 
front  of  some  publishers  who  Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  Trib-  loss  in  general  linage,  due  to  three  replies: 


might  otlienvise  go  along  with  une  showed  a  gain  in  national  the  current  recession,  has  been  «  William  F.  Sykes,  director 
some  kind  of  a  ‘one-rate-for-all’  revenues  last  year  over  1956  comparable  to  that  in  the  news-  of  advertising,'  Oklahoma  City 

policy  but  who  just  aren’t  going  while  showing  a  “slight  loss”  in  paper  industry  as  a  whole,  based  Oklahoman  and  Times:  “We 

to  ‘give  anything  away’,”  Mr.  linage.  on  Media  Records  data,”  he  have  not  adopted  the  general 

Davis  said.  _  _  _  said.  o/i  r,-aniiPTicv 


Eliminates  Local,  National 


Preser>-es  Business 


on^  Media  Records  data,”  he  have  not  adopted  the  general 

term  bulk  rate  and  ad  frequency 

Little  Change  Seen  "*^^6  "“I 

exception.  We  do  offer  it  on  a 

Mr.  Donnahoe  said  there  is  full-page  frequency  of  used 


...at.uiiui  XXX  Little  Change  Seen 

We  view  contract  rates  as  a  *  excep 

“We  have  come  to  the  con-  means  of  preserving  business  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  there  is  full-p 
elusion  that  it  is  basically  wrong  with  a  provision  that  space  used  not  likely  to  be  much  change  space 
to  charge  for  space  according  is  subject  to  a  back  charge  at  in  this  pattern  “so  long  as  most  “It 


to  charge  for  space  according  is  subject  to  a  back  charge  at  in  this  pattern  “so  long  as  most  “It  has  been  in  effect  about 

to  the  origin  or  type  of  copy,  the  open  rate  when  the  con-  national  advertisers  use  news-  18  months  without  any  notice- 

thus  eliminating  the  words  tract  agreement  is  not  fulfilled,”  papers  primarily  to  introduce  able  degree  of  success  and  does 

‘local’  and  ‘national’  from  our  Mr.  Davis  continued.  new  products  or  for  special  pro-  not  begin  to  cover  anything  lik® 
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sistency  and  frequency  of  ad-  Gannett  Group 
vertising  in  our  medium  through  *  rpy 
frequency  discounts  to  national  ^  “  ACquisinon 
advertisers  is  the  most  construe-  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

tive  step  that  could  be  made  Purchase  of  television  station 
at  this  time  by  our  industry  KOVR  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  by 
if  we  hope  to  materially  improve  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  was  completed 

Feb.  13  with  the  cash  payment 
of  approximately  $2,000,000  to 
H.  Leslie  Hoffman  of  Los 
Angeles  and  his  associates.  Tele¬ 
vision  Diablo  Inc.,  operator  of 
KOVR-TV,  remains  committed 
for  outstanding  debts  and  obli¬ 
gations. 

KOVR  is  the  fourth  television 
station  in  the  Gannett  Group  of 
22  newspapers  and  four  radio 
stations. 

Representing  the  Gannett  Co. 
at  the  closing  of  the  deal  in 
California  were  Paul  Miller, 
president;  Cyril  Williams,  treas¬ 
urer;  C.  Glover  DeLaney,  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gannett  radio-television 
operations,  and  Justin  Doyle, 
counsel,  all  of  Rochester. 


the  broad  application  by  several  “I  can  say  we  have  had  no 
newspapers  in  recent  months  of  adverse  reaction.  Rather,  in  our 
the  bulk  rate  and  ad  frequency  limited  contacts  with  advertis- 
discount  system.”  ers  and  agencies  we  are  told  it 

•  Starr  A.  Galloway,  adver-  should  be  beneficial  to  national 
tisingdirector,  Clevciond  (Ohio)  advertisers  and  to  newspapers. 

Sews:  “We  have  only  one  sched-  “A  major  consideration  in  _ 

ule  of  frequency  discounts  and  adopting  the  discount  schedule  our  competitive  position.” 

that  applies  only  to  full-color  was  to  take  a  first  step  in  the  •  Earl  H.  Maloney,  advertis- 
insertions.  It  is  still  too  soon  direction  of  reducing  the  rate  ing  director,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour- 
to  give  any  details  on  its  ac-  differential  between  sizable  ad-  nal  Star:  “Our  volume  and  fre- 
ceptance  by  advertisers.”  vertisers  in  the  retail  and  na-  quency  discounts  do  not  become 

•  Harry  C.  McLain,  vice-  tional  fields.”  effective  until  March  1.  An  early 

president  of  sales,  Portland  Herbert  G.  Wyman,  advertis-  response  from  national  advertis- 

(Ore.)  Journal:  “Our  frequency  j^g  director,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  ers  and  agencies  has  been  favor- 

and  volume  ad  rate  discounts  Post-Gazette:  “I  do  not  antici-  able.  Our  discount  plan  seems 

apply  only  to  full  pages  in  four  pate  any  significant  changes  in  to  be  in  line  with  the  current 
colors.  We  did  this  several  the  immediate  future  as  far  as  trend  and  we  anticipate  that  it 
(months  ago  and  so  far  have  the  Post-Gazette  is  concerned,  will  be  widely  accepted  by  our 
received  no  business  attributa-  Rather,  I  believe  that  the  real  customers  in  the  national  field.” 
ble  to  the  new  rate  schedule.”  impact  of  these  frequency  and  ^ 

‘Tfjo  Ea  1  ’  volume  discounts  will  be  felt 

^  ^  later,  only  after  a  majority  of  WHAT  SOME  ‘REPS’  SAY 

A  number  of  newspapers  that  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  adopted  volume  and  fre-  across  the  country  adopt  similar  , 
quency  rate  discounts  within  re-  scales, 
cent  months  felt  it  was  “too 
early”  to  crow  about  results. 

Among  these  were: 

•  R.  L.  Litchfield,  advertising 
director,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 

Call-Bulletin:  “Too  early  to  give 
much  intelligent  comment  on  our 
adoption  of  frequency  and  vol¬ 
ume  rate  schedules.  However, 
we  are  very  much  pleased  at  the 
initial  reception  to  this  plan.” 

•  Herbert  Tushingham,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Memphis 

I  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar:  “Our  rates  went 
into  effect  Feb.  1,  so  we  have 
not  had  time  to  really  enjoy  the 
benefits  we  feel  we’ve  offered 
our  national  accounts.  We’ve 
been  busy  obtaining  signed  con¬ 
tracts.” 

•  John  W.  Moffett,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune: 

“While  we  have  had  some  com¬ 
mendation  from  advertisers  as 
a  result  of  our  schedule,  and 
feel  we  may  have  stepped-up  a 
few  contracts  thus  far,  we  have 
had  no  occurrences  worth  men¬ 
tioning. 

“I  believe  the  advertiser  will 
win  the  most  benefit  from  this 
type  of  rate  schedule  only  when 
j  a  majority  of  at  least  the  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers  have  put  the 
schedules  into  effect.” 


Greatest  SQUEEZE  Play  in 

Publishing 


If  you  aren’t  microfilming  your  back  files  now  it  is 
well  worth  looking  into. 

You  immediately  release  94%  of  the  storage  space. 
You  prevent  backfile  deterioration  beyond  redemption. 
You  save  reportorial  time  (and  grime)  in  digging  up 
story  background  material.  And  it  costs  but  1  Vi  to  2  V2C 
per  page,  for  negative  and  positive  print,  according  to 
format.  ^ 

For  quality  microfilming  —  the 
easiest  to  use  in  reading  machines 
—  many  papers  send  their  back- 
files  and  current  copies  here. 

Send  for  this  booklet  for 


No  .Advente  Reaction 

•  Frank  Losch,  manager,  gen- 
eral  advertising,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press:  “We  did  not  adopt 
this  new  schedule  (Jan.  1)  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  stimulate 
business  immediately,  or  possi¬ 
bly  even  in  the  near  future.  We 
feel,  tw,  that  before  it  becomes 
^  major  consideration  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their 
*Sencies  it  will  have  to  be  wide- 
^read  in  the  daily  newspaper 
field,  particularly  in  the  major 
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CA.G.  KUIPERS  RETIRES 


He’s  Favored  Frequency 
Ad  Discounts  Since  ’40 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Recent  suggestions  for  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  to  national 
newspaper  advertisers,  while  not 
new,  are  badly  needed,  in  the 
opinion  of  Clarence  (C.A.G.) 
Kuipers,  who  has  retired  as 
president  of  Burke,  Kuipers  & 
Mahoney,  Inc.,  newspapers  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Mr.  Kuipers,  as  far  back  as 
1940,  w^as  advocating  such  a 
program  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  use  newspapers  on  a 
consistent  basis  without  neces¬ 
sarily  involving  volume. 

After  more  than  40  years  as 
a  newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  Clarence  Kuipers  is 
delighted  to  see  the  “renewed” 
interest  in  frequency  discounts 
for  national  advertisers  on  the 
part  of  a  growing  number  of 
newspapers. 

“I  have  a  firm  conviction  that 
some  day  practically  all  news¬ 
papers,  regardless  of  size,  will 
be  adopting  frequency  discounts 
for  their  national  advertisers, 
thus  offering  what  agencies  and 
advertisers  have  pointed  out 
could  not  help  but  improve  their 
linage,  situation,”  Mr.  Kuipers 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Early  Days 

Looking  back  on  his  early 
days  as  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Kuipers  recalls  how 
agencies  generally  advocated 
newspapers  going  from  a  sliding 
scale  to  a  flat  rate  for  national 
advertisers  on  the  premise  that 
newspapers  would  gain  added 
linage.  The  arguments  then  ad¬ 
vanced  by  agency  space  buyers 


were  that  sliding  scales  involved 
too  much  bookkeeping,  particu¬ 
larly  if  short  rates  were  in¬ 
volved,  or  where  rebates  were 
required  of  newspapers. 

Actually,  he  said,  the  flat  rate 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
newspapers,  especially  those  in 
secondary  markets  where  a 
5,000  to  10,000  line  schedule  was 
then  “par”  for  the  year.  Radio 
came  along  and  offered  adver¬ 
tisers  frequency  discounts  for 
13,  26,  39  and  52  week  continuity 
performance. 

Along  about  1940,  Clarence 
Kuipers  saw  the  need  for  a  plan 
to  facilitate  increased  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  space  by 
national  advertisers  through  the 
possible  use  of  space  units, 
coupled  with  frequency  dis¬ 
counts. 

Studied  Situation 

During  the  year  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association,  Mr. 
Kuipers  made  an  intensive  study 
of  the  situation  then  confront¬ 
ing  newspapers,  namely  compe¬ 
tition  from  national  magazines 
and  radio.  He  came  forward  with 
a  plan  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  a  standardized  unit  plan, 
based  on  the  newspapers  own 
rate  would  be  ideal. 

Working  with  his  fellow  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  Mr.  Kuip¬ 
ers  at  that  time  advocated  such 
a  program.  He  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  unit  of  space  sales 
plan  did  not  necessarily  hinge 
upon  standardization.  He  was 
basically  interested  in  offering 
advertisers  a  plan  by  which  a 
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scale  of  discounts  could  be  of¬ 
fered  when  the  prescribed  num¬ 
ber  of  ads  had  been  inserted. 

At  the  1941  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  Mr.  Kuipers 
presented  his  proposal  in  detail, 
suggesting  that  newspapers  take 
a  leaf  from  magazines  and  radio, 
both  of  which  employed  fre¬ 
quency  as  an  inducement  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“True,  we  have  the  most  flexi¬ 
ble  medium,”  Mr.  Kuipers  told 
NAEA  members.  “Maybe  that’s 
one  thing  wrong!  It  is  easy  to 
get  into  and  just  as  easy  to  get 
out  of.” 

Objections  Raised 

At  the  time  there  were  those 
who  raised  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posal,  pointing  out  there  was  no 
assurance  that  advertisers  or 
their  agencies  would  use  more 
newspaper  space  under  such  a 
unit  schedule. 

Ten  years  elapsed,  but  Clar¬ 
ence  Kuipers  kept  alive  the  idea 
that  newspapers,  by  adhering  to 
the  flat  rate,  were  eliminating 
themselves  from  any  inducement 
for  national  advertisers  to  use 
their  medium  on  a  more  frequent 
basis  to  prove  the  newspaper’s 
greater  sales  productivity. 

During  that  period  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  came  into  being. 
Mr.  Kuipers  served  two  terms 
as  vicepresident  of  AANR.  He 
also  conceived  the  AANR  slo¬ 
gan:  “Advertise  Adequately  in 
Newspapers  Regularly.”  Like¬ 
wise,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Frequency  for  Sales 

So  Clarence  Kuipers  was  glad 
to  hear  newspaper  admen  at  the 
recent  NAEA  convention  urging 
more  newspapers  to  go  to  fre¬ 
quency  rates  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  to  make  newspapers 
“easier  to  buy.”  Today,  news¬ 
papers  face  the  competition  not 
only  of  magazines  and  radio,  but 
also  television,  along  with  other 
media  which  offer  frequency  in¬ 
ducements. 

As  he  steps  down  from  his  ac¬ 
tive  duties  with  Burke,  Kuipers 
&  Mahoney,  he  endorses  the 
statement  of  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  who  as¬ 
serted  at  the  recent  NAEA  con¬ 
vention,  “You  have  got  to  have 
the  most  frequency  in  order  to 
make  the  greatest  sales.” 

Mr.  Kuipers  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  is  leaving  BKM 
after  40  years  of  “the  most 
pleasant  associations  within  his 
own  organization  as  well  as  the 
many  newspaper  and  advertis¬ 
ing  friendships  gained  through 
the  years.” 


Papers  Urged 
ToStandardize 
Discounts 

A  plea  for  newspapers  to  do 
their  utmost  to  standardize  fre¬ 
quency  and  bulk  discounts  so  as 
to  make  it  easy  for  advertisers 
and  agencies  to  use  newspapers, 
was  voiced  this  week  by  John 
W.  Tumbell,  vicepresident, 
Allen-Klapp  Co, 

He  told  Editor  &  Pubushes 
that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  to  watch  for  in  setting 
up  frequency  and  bulk  dis¬ 
counts.  For  example,  how  to 
handle  the  multiple  advertiser; 
should  he  be  permitted  to  group 
all  his  products  under  one  con¬ 
tract,  or  should  discounts  be 
given  to  one  product  only  so 
that  the  multiple  advertiser 
would  not  have  a  rate  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  company  that  has 
only  one  product  to  sell? 

“It  would  seem  that  the  one 
sound  reason  for  giving  di^ 
counts  is  for  volume  space,” 
Mr.  Turnbell  said.  “Most  every 
line  of  business  gives  discounts 
for  large  purchases,  so  there  is 
good  reason  for  publishers  to 
give  thought  to  the  problem. 
Newspapers  should  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  any  new  idea  that  ' 
may  attract  business.” 

He  said  that  competition  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  “tough" 
and  that  a  trial  of  the  discount 
plan  for  “a  year  or  two”  may 
be  advisable. 

“If  it  doesn’t  produce  sufficient 
new  linage,  the  flat  rate  can  be 
resurrected,”  Mr.  Tumbell  said. 
“The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to 
put  it  into  effect  and  go  out  and 
sell  it.” 

Mr.  Tumbell  recalled  the  days 
when  most  newspapers  had 
discounts  for  frequency  and 
bulk  space. 

“This  type  of  rate  brought 
up  problems  we  do  not  have 
today  with  the  flat  rate,”  he 
said.  “Agencies  planned  sched¬ 
ules  at  a  rate  and  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  cancel  the 
schedule  before  completion  this 
meant  a  short  rate.  Many  times 
the  agency  did  its  utmost  to  be 
relieved  of  paying. 

Mr.  Turnbell  said  that 
agencies  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  discount  rate  “to  eliminate 
these  short  rates.” 

“Gradually,”  he  said,  “the 
agencies  put  pressure  on  the 
representatives  and  newspapers 
for  the  flat  rate,  and  one  by  one 
newspapers  dropped  the  dis¬ 
counts.  In  many  cases,  this 
meant  the  small  advertiser  re¬ 
ceived  a  reduction  and  the  big 
advertiser  an  increase.” 
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INS  Medal 

» 

For  Interview 
With  Edgar 

Ruth  Montgomery,  of  the  INS 
Washington  bureau,  this  week 
was  named  winner  of  the  1957 
George  R.  Holmes  award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  International  News 
Service  reporting. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief 
and  associate  general  manager 
of  INS,  announced  the  selection 
,  of  Mrs.  Montgomery  for  her  in¬ 
terview  with  the  President’s 
brother,  Edgar  Eisenhower. 

Edgar,  a  Tacoma  lawyer,  had 
arrived  in  Washington  to  see 
the  opening  game  of  the  baseball 
season  and  Mrs.  Montgomery 
learned  that  he  held  some 
opinions  critical  of  his  brother’s 
administration.  She  arranged  an 
interview. 

Out  of  the  interview  came 
statements  from  Edgar  con¬ 
demning  “liberal”  influences  on 
President  Eisenhower,  and  in¬ 
dicating  that  among  those  “in¬ 
fluences”  was  another  brother, 
Milton  Eisenhower. 

The  next  day,  at  his  news 
conference.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  confronted  with  the 
statements  and  handled  the  situ- 
I  ation  with  the  observation: 
"Edgar  has  been  critizing  me 
since  I  was  five  years  old.” 

The  Holmes  Award  consists 
of  a  gold  medal  and  embossed 
I  laque. 

Mr.  Paris  named  others  who 
were  considered :  Pierre  J.  Huss, 
UN  correspondent,  for  a  three- 
week  beat  on  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  Hungary; 
Bob  Considine,  for  reporting  in 
Moscow  and  Little  Rock;  Dar¬ 
rell  Gaiwood,  for  reporting  of 
the  first  Vanguard  rocket  fail¬ 
ure;  and  Rose  McKee  of  the 
Washington  bureau  for  her  in¬ 
terview  with  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Wilson. 

Fine  Leaves  Times 

Dr.  Benjamin  Pine  has  re¬ 
signed  as  education  editor  of 
the  Netv  York  Times,  effective 
March  1.  His  new  plans  will  be 
announced  shortly.  Dr.  Pine  has 
l>®*n  in  newspaper  work  for 
about  20  years;  on  the  Times 
since  1941. 

• 

In  Promotion  Post 

William  Love,  a  member  of 
the  staff  since  1940,  has  been 
appointed  editorial  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  He  replaces 
•Im  Morton  who  is  now  with 
the  American  Weekly. 
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A  Scientist 
Hails  Meeting 
With  Press 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Convincing  proof  of  news¬ 
men’s  interest  in  science  and 
education  was  evident  at  a 
briefing  on  atomic  science  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  Peb. 
14-15. 

This  full-scale  briefing  on  the 
atom  was  sponsored  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  Argonne  National  Labora¬ 
tory. 

More  than  40  newsmen  from 
Missouri  papers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  participated. 
Also  21  high  school  science 
teachers  attended  as  guests  of 
local  publishers,  and  about  1050 
students  and  60  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  attended  one  or  more  ses¬ 
sions  and  visited  the  exhibition 
room. 

Peatured  speaker  at  the  brief¬ 
ing  was  Dr.  Charles  W.  Shilling, 
deputy  director  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission’s  division  of 
biology  and  medicine. 

In  his  talk,  “Prom  the 
Drawer-Side  of  the  Desk  of  a 
Pederalpoid,”  Dr.  Shilling  out¬ 
lined  the  history  and  scope  of 
nuclear  science  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  United  States 
and  explained  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  financing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  such  a  program. 

“This  was  the  first  time  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  an  audience  composed 
mainly  of  newsmen,”  he  said. 
“This  briefing  is  a  fine  idea  and 
I  hope  similar  meetings  can  be 
arranged  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  When  you  discuss  nu¬ 
clear  science  with  newsmen,  you 
actually  are  presenting  the  in¬ 
formation  to  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers,  viewers  and 
listeners.” 
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Copley  Press 
Meets,  Elects 
New  Officers 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Plans  for  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Copley  Press  were 
mapped  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  week.  Pour  new  direc¬ 
tors  were  elected. 

Gathered  here  also  for  annual 
meetings  were  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  Copley  subsidi¬ 
aries  and  associated  companies. 
Virtually  all  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  in  the  series  of  elections. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman, 
presided  over  the  meetings  in 
the  local  office  of  the  company  at 
7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue.  He  be¬ 
came  board  chairman  of  a  third 
Copley  organization  when  he 
was  elected  to  that  post  by  the 
San  Pedro  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  combined  delegation  of 
officers  and  directors  reviewed 
the  major  developments  of  the 
past  year.  These  were  the  initial 
step  to  bring  the  organization 
under  the  sole  guidance  of  Mr. 
Copley  and  the  completion  of 
the  sale  of  television  station 
KCOP,  Los  Angeles. 

15  Dailies  in  Croup 

Mr.  Copley’s  direction  is  over 
15  daily  newspapers  in  Southern 
California  and  Illinois,  and  the 
monthly  Borrego  (Calif.)  Sun. 
He  was  re-elected  chainnan  of 
the  boards  of  The  Copley  Press 
and  of  Southern  California  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers. 

The  new  Copley  Press  direc¬ 
tors  are  Alex  de  Bakcsy  and 
Walter  Schneider,  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co.;  Murray  D.  Smith  and  Hugh 
R.  Morick.  The  first  two  also 
were  elected  vicepresidents. 

Mr.  Smith  succeeded  the  late 
Ha  M.  Hunter  as  an  assistant 
secretary.  Mr.  Morick  also  holds 
the  title  of  assistant  secretary. 

Relumed  to  Office 

Copley  Press  officials  who 
were  re-elected  included,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  Mr.  Copley,  A.  W. 
Shipton,  president;  R.  N.  Smith, 
treasurer  and  secretary,  and 
Vicepresidents  William  Shea, 
William  Hart,  C.  R.  Long,  John 
P.  Lux,  F.  S.  Haynes,  Alden  C. 
Waite,  Lester  G.  Bradley  and 
J.  A.  Heintz. 

Also  reelected  as  directors 
were  Donald  F.  Hartman,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary;  Lyle  L.  Erb,  con¬ 
troller  and  assistant  secretary; 
Murray  D.  Smith,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  Thomas  H.  Beacom, 


William  N.  Copley  and  Pressly 
L.  Stevenson. 

Waite  Re-elected 

Alden  C.  Waite  was  reelected 
president  of  SCAN.  R.  N.  Smith 
became  treasurer  as  well  as 
secretary  and  director.  Walter 
P.  Cook,  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer,  was  newly 
elected  to  the  board.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  C.  C.  Weiland. 

Reelected  as  vicepresidents  of 
SCAN  were  Barton  Heiligers, 
Hoyt  Cater,  Warren  Taylor, 
Robert  L.  Curry,  David  J.  Dun¬ 
can  and  Carroll  Parcher. 

Mr.  Cook  also  was  elected  to 
a  directorship  in  the  San  Pedro 
Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  Clark 
Waite  and  Bynner  Martin  were 
renamed  vicepresidents.  R.  N. 
Smit’  became  treasurer  as  well 
as  secretary  and  director  of  this 
company. 

• 

Chi.  Sun-Times 
Editors  Named 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  John  G.  Tre- 
zevant  as  Sunday  editor  and 
promotion  of  Paul  Ferris  to  an 
assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  the  hard-news  sections 
of  the  week-end  editions  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  L.  F. 
Fanning,  assistant  executive 
editor. 

Mr.  Trezevant  takes  over  the 
duties  fonnerly  handled  by 
Emmett  Dedmon,  promoted  to 
managing  editor.  Mr.  Ferris  has 
been  a  news  editor  for  the  Sun- 
Times  week-end  editions. 

At  34,  Mr.  Trezevant  has  had 
both  newspaper  and  magazine 
experience,  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  and 
Collier's.  He  comes  to  the  Sun- 
Times  from  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasters  in  Washington, 
where  he  has  been  manager  of 
news  and  publications. 

A  native  Chicagoan,  Paul 
Ferris,  57,  is  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman. 

Zerbey  Honore<l 

POTTSVILLE,  Pa. 

B’nai  B’rith  gave  its  certifi¬ 
cate  for  meritorious  community 
service  to  Joseph  H.  Zerbey  III, 
general  manager  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Pottsville  Republi¬ 
can.  David  Turner,  publisher  of 
the  Towanda  Review,  president 
of  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  came 
150  miles  over  icy  roads  to  make 
the  presentation  on  behalf  of  the 
Americanism  committee  of  the 
lodge. 
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Photogs  Offer 
Revision  of 
Canon  35 


3  Churches  Call 


Office  Credit  Union 

Mbxjhanicsburg,  Ohio  Cleveland 

Leon  Boutwell,  65,  retired  The  Forest  City  Publishing 
publisher  of  the  Mechanicsburg  Co.  has  created  the  Forest  City 
Daily  Telegram,  has  been  of-  Credit  Union,  It  will  lend  up  to 
fered  the  pastorship  of  three  $2,500  to  members  who  want 
churches  on  the  Chippewa  White  to  buy  new  automobiles  and  up 
Earth  Indian  Reseiwation,  near  to  $2,000  to  those  who  want  to 
Fargo,  N.  D.  The  publisher  once  buy  used  ones.  Interest  rate  is  to 
played  quarterback  with  the  be  1%  monthly  on  unpaid 
famed  Carlisle  Indians.  balances. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Buginess  Opportunitiet 


I  AM  WILLING  to  invest  money,  tad 
make  more  money  for  the  other  owneti 
of  a  good  weekly  with  future.  Am 
young,  good  advertising  and  circuit- 
tion  salesman-manager  with  top-notch 
record  of  past  performance.  Can  de- 
liver  the  goods  in  advertising  sales  tad 
circulation  development  and  want  to 
buy  in  and  work  for  the  right  kiad 
of  small  paper  with  good  prospect! 
for  growth.  Prefer  paper  in  (Strt 
Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box  820,  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  tell  me  aomethinc 
about  your  situation  and  interests. 


The  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  40-page  “pleading,” 
supporting  its  contention  that  ^  ^ 

Canon  35  is  out  of  line.  Each  Ill  Chlircn  Office 
delegate  to  the  Feb.  24  Atlanta 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  -American  Bar 
Association  will  receive  a  copy. 

The  booklet  contains  quotes 
from  some  of  the  200  judges 
who  now  permit  photography  in 
their  courtrooms;  letters  from 
judges  referring  to  the  newly- 
{iroposed  canon  of  the  bar  com¬ 
mittee;  newspaper  editorials 
that  followed  the  bar  commit¬ 
tee’s  release  of  its  special  re¬ 
port,  “to  indicate  the  climate 
of  newspaper  opinion;”  and  a 
section  of  eight  pictures — four 
artist  sketches  made  in  court¬ 
rooms  and  four  photos  of  similar 
courtroom  situations  taken  with 
modern  equipment. 

In  urging  delegates  to  accept 
its  own  canon,  the  booklet 
states: 

“NPP-A  submits  that  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  rejection  of  all  this 
highly  creditable  evidence  by 
distinguished  jurists  who  are 
members  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  which  is  based  on  their  own 
personal  experience,  is  contrary 
to  all  the  tenets  of  logic  and 
jui'isprudence.” 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


BOSTON  and  New  England  Stringer 
trade  news  report8-photo.s.  G.  Uving. 
ston-Little  Bldg. — Boston  16,  Mass. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKINQ 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  LNC. 
65-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 


BArclay  7-9775 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTUNG-MOVED-ERECrrED 
Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper'  Audience 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPI.IES 


Composing  Boom 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


LINOTYPES 

Models  8-14-21-26-30 

14  machines  to  choose  from  and  all 

warranted  to  be  good 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-45» 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAROLINA  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
with  fine  growth  potential.  Buyer  will 
need  $20,000  to  $25,000  for  down-pay¬ 
ment  and  operating  capital.  Publishers 
Service,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. _ 


WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 

Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elstabliahed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WE  HAVE  FINANCIALLY  responsible 
buyers  wanting  dailies,  all  sizes.  Will 
not  haggle.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  iSiblishers 
Service.  Box  $132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
★★  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  6,  California. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Ncwspai)er  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 
ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIOHNER  AGFINCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

SPECIALISTS  in  locating  Southern 
California  and  Arizona  newspaijer 
properties.  Our  listinprs  are  exclusive 
Gabbert  &  Hancock.  Associates.  3709 
Arlington  Ave..  Riverside.  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joeei)h  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Bwlevard,  Los  Angeles  66. 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

OONTTOENTIAL  IimiRMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  puipoees 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel  $1JS. 
Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drin 
to  hang  below.  Reid  Magazine  Racb 
81  atock  sizes  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
needs.  Like  to  have  your  order.  Arch 
Reid.  WILLIAM  REID  CO.,  2271  O 

bourn,  Chicago  14,  III. _ 

STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  nevF 
papers — one  point  body — send  for  free 
survey  carf — LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  1C1 
So.  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WEEKLIES-DAIUBS 
WE  OFTER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAIUFS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


NYPPA  Winners 

These  are  the  first-place  and 
special  awards  winners  in  the 
1958  photo  contest  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  ; 

Spot  news:  Joseph  Giardelli, 
New  York  Mirror. 

General  news:  Art  Abfier, 
New  York  Mirror. 

Features:  Ed  Clarity,  New 
York  News. 

Sports:  John  Sarno,  West¬ 
chester  Publishers. 

Portrait:  Stanley  Hall,  New 
York  Mirror. 

Animals:  Bill  Stahl,  New 
York  Mirror. 

Pictorial:  Mr.  Clarity,  New 
York  News. 

Sequence:  John  Rooney,  AP. 

Patterson  award  ($500) :  Mr. 
Giardelli,  New  York  Mirror,  for 
first  prize  spot  news. 

Hearst  award  ($500) :  Mr. 
Samo,  Westchester  Publishers, 
for  best  of  show. 

Kaplan  award  ($100) :  Mr. 
Samo,  Westchester  Publishers, 
for  first  prize,  sports. 

Schaefer  award  (Rolleiflex) : 
Mr.  Hall,  New  York  Mirror,  for 
portrait  and  personalities. 


BailTOR  RETIRING  after  50  yeais 
will  sell  half-interest  in  century-old 
New  England  Weekly,  incor]x>rated, 
doing  $90,000  annually,  expenses  $62,- 
000.  Ten  employes.  Large  modern  plant 
including  2  linos,  newspaper  press,  4 
Kellys,  2  Heidelbergs,  1  Craftsman,  1 
C&P  8  X  12,  36"  automatic  cutter,  2 
stitchers,  die  press  and  dies,  page 
Vandervoort  proofpress,  numerous  other 
major  items.  Plant  occupies  three 
floors  22  X  90  of  own  building,  with 
elevators.  Only  newspaper  and  only 
printing  plant  in  fast-growing  town  of 
10,500.  Paid  circulation  2,300  at  $2.00. 
Price  for  half  interest  $40,000,  in¬ 
cluding  building.  1956  business  coupe 
and  bank  balance  of  $8,000  to  $10,000. 
Fine  financial  condition,  no  indebted- 
ne.ss.  Terms,  not  less  than  $15,000 
down,  balance  to  be  arranged.  Modem 
office,  Shaw-Walker  €>nuipp<^.  Our  No. 
0133.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

LIm  Rates  Each  Coesecutive 
Insertlen 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witb 
order)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  w 
insertion;  3  times  ®  55c:  2  0  60t; 
I  «  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Sertict 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  hare  a  supply 
of  piinted  employment  application  ferM 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stampid 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  DepL 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOM: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion: 
3  Times  @  $1.00;  2  times  «  $L^ 
1  a  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  2K 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WodMsday,  2  P^ 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviate 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  B* 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  cem 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  o 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  an 
copy. 


MAJOR  county-seat  weekly,  with  job 
shop  and  office  supplies,  grossing 
$175,000.  Unopposed  in  very  large, 
fast-growing  Rocky  Mountain  area. 
Now  approaching  daily  status,  this  is 
one  of  America’s  most  impressive  buys. 
$45,000  down  handles ;  please  write 
fully.  The  DIAL  Agency.  66  Adelaide, 
Detroit  1,  Mich. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


UNUSUALLY  FINE  opportunity, 
(Ihart  Area  3.  for  qualified  manage¬ 
ment-advertising  man  to  buy  substan¬ 
tial  interest  in  outstanding  ABC  week¬ 
ly,  with  contract  to  buy  control  in  6 
years.  High  character,  ability  and  $30,- 
000  to  $40,000  cash  required.  PUB¬ 
LISHERS  SFfilVICE,  P.  O.  Box  3132, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Publications  For  Sale 


CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  exceptional 
semiweekly  grossing  $65,000  in  stsbir 
community  of  5,000.  A  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  publisher.  Th» 
Libby  Agency,  35  E.  Kellogg  Boule- 

vard.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. _ 

HAVE  A  FFIW  choice  listings,  good 
newspaper  buys.  $10,000  and  up  down 
payments.  T.  FMward  Johnson,  broker. 
Pony  Hollow  Road,  Newfield.  N.Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timet  Tower  N.  Y.  34,  N.  1 
Phone  BRyont  9-3052 


(XJLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY. 

— Fbtclusive  in  big  area,  gross  near 
$35,000.  price  only  $30,000,  half  cash. 

Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  396.  Salina,  Ks. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1958 


I 


! 


ramjivi!ai.miijgiina 


p«m  TJNOMETER  $16.00  for  Lino- 
tjM  »nd  Intertype.  Count*  turns  of 
Ilia  mschine.  mounted  on  end  of  cam 
diift  by  drill  and  tap  2  holes  8-32  or 
rat  bracket  and  clamp  on  spoke  of  1st 
liar,  Counts  to  99, M9  and  start 
It  ieio  again.  We  also  make  matrix 
mt  file  tool — star  wheel  broach — 4  mag  , 
npsir  tools — mat  between  ear  gage —  ' 
4  bMe  pot  well  scraper — mat  com 
tooth  gage — 1st  elev.  jaw  gage — mat 
toe  iwage  too — bunsen  burner — mouth-  , 
piece  vent  tool — mag  frame  repair  lugs  | 
— itarotype  chase  screws — Reid  V  belt  ] 
motor  drive — Magazine  l^ks — like  to 
have  your  order.  Arch  Reid — WILLIAM 
REID  00.,  2271  Clybourn — Chicago  14, 
Illinois.  _ ^ 

_ Newsprint  ' 

KXWSPRINT  —  ALL  sizes.  Behrens 
Mp  and  Paper  Co..  70  E.  45th  St., 

^  New  York,  N.  Y.  MU  6.«675. _  i 

_ Press  Rnom _ 

KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

12  Goss  double 
width  units 

3  double  folders — 
23-9/16"  cutoff 

Substructure — Cline 
Automatic  Reels 

Angle  Bars  over  each  unit 

Four  125  hp.  DC  drives 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
or 

.  THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  3lsf  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


PSBS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40. 
M.  W.  75,  100.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


SCOTT  PRESS.  24  page.  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  two  plates  wide,  double  color  hump, 
half  and  quarter  folder,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  in  operation.  Press.  21  N.  Main, 
Part  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


29^^ — ^  units  and  double  folder:  serial 
#1257;  22% "  cutolT;  balloon  former: 
complete  AC  drive  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment;  Substructure,  340,000  or  submit 
offer.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Cali- 
tornia. 


8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 
GOSS  COMET 

Available  now — located  Pa. 

duplex  model  a 

Available  60  days.  Located  Pa. 


duplex  model  ab 

Available  now— located  Calif. 


duplex  model  e 

Available  90  days — located  Pa. 

ben  shulman  associates 

!g_E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 
^COSS  3  unit  press  with  double  folder 
24-48  page 

wnoard  newspapers.  AC  motor  drive 
Mtomatic. 

Model  E  Flatbed  press. 
,25^  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.,  415 
^ngton  Av..  TVew  York  17,  N.  Y. 

mSu  A  duplex  flatbed,  serial 
P*  released  in  October  on  a 
'?•  M  is,  subject  to  prior  sale 
*"?*?•**•  all  existing  rollers, 
10  horse  power  G.  E.  motor 
^.controls,  17  chases,  1  double  truck 
kevT  ’  clamps  and 

Editor  «  publisher 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Hress  Hoorn 


available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

16/32  pg  Goss  Stralghtllne 

Singis  width,  Completa  Stereo 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couplea.  Floor 

Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 

Location :  Portsmouth,  Virginia.  ‘ 

3  UNIT  "tToe  ; 

END  FES),  22%*  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel  1 
Cylinders— Roller  Bearinga-Spray  Foun-  1 
tains.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  1 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses  • 

32%*  Former  Boston  Post  i 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  ^ 

Multi-Type — 22%*  cut-off.  Leads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  S-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 

6  or  7  UN1T"g6^223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  units  —  Whit#  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

Location :  Detroit 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 

CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
oxford  7-4590 

GOSS  PRESS— 4  or  6  Units— End  fed 
—62  inch  roll- 23  9/16  Cut  off— Two 
75  hp  motors  and  electrical  equipment. 

4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and 
other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenach, 
ERIE  TIMES,  Erie.  Pa. 


CHECK  THESE  ITEMS 
You  May  Need  One 

GOSS  Comet 

MODEL  A  Duplex 

DUPLEX  Super  Duty  Mat  Roller 

HOE  Plate  Finisher  (22%*  cutoff) 

LUDLOW— Electric 

LUDLOW— Gas 

FULL  Page  Vsnderoook  Proof  Press 
%  PAGE  Newspaper  Press  Folder 
16-32  R.  HOE  Double  Width  Press 
16-32  GOSS  Deck  Type  singis  width 
Reversible  impressions  %  Page  Folder 
MODEL  E  ELROD— Gas  Rebuilt 
MODEL  E  ELROD— Electric 

UPECO,  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 


A  GOSS  IS  ITS  OWN  GUARANTEE. 
Six  units,  two  double  folders,  64  pages, 
or  can  be  used  as  two  3-unita.  Two 
color  cylinders  and  two  unita  reversi¬ 
ble.  SPH  42,000.  Cutoff  23  9/16".  Roller 
bearings  throughout.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  in  Ohio  location.  Priced  close 
a.L.w.i.  Our  No.  0130.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Since  1914. 


GOSS— 24  PAGE,  3  UNITS 

Single  width,  22%"  cutoff,  %  folder, 
stereo  included.  A.C.  drive,  excellent 
condition.  Location  St,  Paul,  Minn. 

SACRIFICE— $17,500. 

HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO. 

J  8  Spruce  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

r  14 — HOE  Presi  unit*,  45,000  per  hour, 
'  23  9/16'  cut-off. 

GOSS  4-D*ck  Singlewidth,  color  cyl- 
S  inder,  V2  and  page  folder. 

i  DUPLEX  Unitubular  16-page  preu, 
^  color  cylinder. 

B 

r  Singlewidth  folders  22^*  cut-off. 

I  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

for  February  22,  1958 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%' 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GB  drive,  1  portable 
Ink  fosintain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


ff  anted  to  Buy 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows, 
Linos.  Plants.  Tompldns  Equipmsnt  Cb., 

712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  6,  111. _ 

100  H.  P.  MOTOR  Press  Drive. 
TENAFLY  PRINTING  OORP., 
Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

_ HEU*  WANTED _ 

Administrative 


24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%' 
cut-off,  50  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle.  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Eh-ectors 
11164  Satiooy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

I  _ POplar  5-0610 _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS: 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1.  4/6  and  %  folder. 
Located  Pa. — Available  Now. 

16  PAGE— 1  to  1  Model. 

Located  Neb. — Available  6  Moe. 

20  PAGE— 2  to  1.  %  and  %  fold. 
Located  HI. — Available  Now. 

24  PAGE— 2  to  1  (1948). 

Located  Texas — Available  6  months. 

24  PAGE  UNITUBULAR  (1947). 

3  PAIRS  double  color  cyls. 

Balloon  Former 

Liocated  Texas — Available  Jan.  1959 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y,  17.  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 


ONE  RICHARD'S  Radial  Router,  heavy 
duty,  with  a.e.  motor.  Good  condition: 
$260.00  f.o.b.  Chicago.  Crow  Associ¬ 
ates,  175  No.  Ridgeland,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

GOSS  FLAT  DRIVE  ROUTER,  22%" 
cutoff.  One  complete  head  assembly.  2 
drive  cones.  Very  reasonable, 

WRITE  Illinois  State  Journal-Reg¬ 
ister; _ 

ATTENTION :  John  L.  Satterlee 

_ Springfield,  Illinois _ 

GAS  immersion  equipment  for  stereo 
or  remelt  pot.  "Two  Kemp  burners, 
carburetor,  all  safeties.  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Monessen,  Pa. 

Wanted  to  Buy _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COBIPLEHV  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
I  STEBDO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St,  N.  T.  17  OXford  7-4690 


LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Court  Chicago  5,  HI. 


WANTED:  8-pacs  Dujriex  or  Ooaa 
flat-bed.  Adriaa  aorial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 
328  N.  4th  St.  Phils.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Cbmplat#  Plants, 
also  Indlridnal  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  _ 

PRLNTCaiAFT  REPRBCTNTATrVBS 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 

Ail  models  of  perforators  and  operat¬ 
ing  units  with  or  without  adapter  key¬ 
boards.  Linecasting  machine  equlpp^ 
with  Teletypesetter  also  desired. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

ITS  ADAPTER  KEYBOARD  for 
standard  operating  unit.  Good  one  only. 
Write  HURLEY  CO.,  1322  National 
Building,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


/GENERAL 

MANAGER 

METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
OVER  100.000 

Chart  Area  12 

BOX 

745 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  MAN  we  seek  is  probably  today 
a  department  head  on  a  small  daily, 
with  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of 
ail  phases  of  newspapering — newsroom, 
circulation.^  back  shop,  advertising.  If 
he  is  looking  for  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  is  looking  for  us,  for  the 
man  we  chooee  must  be  qualified  to 
assume  general  managership  of  a 
small  daily.  Chart  Ares  Six,  within 
six  months.  Give  complete  r^sum^— 
age,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Write  box 
825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRC^LA’nON  BIANAGER  posiUon 
open  on  daily  paper  of  3600  ABC  cir¬ 
culation,  in  growing  market,  high  and 
dry  climate.  Muat  be  qualified  and  ax- 
perienced.  Good  salary  plus  commia- 
sion.  Write  or  wire.  Publisher  Gallup 
Daily  Independent.  Gallup,  New  Mexioo. 


3100.000 

Is  the  amount  this  small  6231  ABO 
New  England  paper  ia  investing  in 
equipment  to  convert  from  flat  bed  to 
tubular  operation  in  the  belief  that 
ita  circulation  can  reach  8,000.  Where 
is  the  circulation  man  willing  to  prove 
us  right  for  a  moderate  salary  but  a 
generous  bonus  as  he  achieves  ItT  Po¬ 
sition  ready  Jtme  6.  Write  Box  706, 
E^tor  ft  ^blisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  suc¬ 
cessful  morning-evening  and  Sunday 
in  medium-sized  city.  This  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  thoroughly  experienced 
man  with  record  of  accomplishments 
at  executive  level.  Replies  confidential 
and  let  us  have  all  decisive  detiuls  in 
first  letter.  Pay  commensurate  with 
the  skill  and  experience  we  seek.  Box 
834,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


ALERT  YOUNG  MAN  with  elasaiflad 
experience.  Ona  who  knows  how  to  sail 
and  feels  he  Is  qualified  to  assume 
complete  charge  of  growing  Classified 
Department.  Sand  rftnun^,  salary  re- 
quirements  to  J.  W.  Gentry.  The  Daily 
Progrea,  Ohariotteeville,  Virginia. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  eastern  me¬ 
dium  sized  daily  desires  a  classified 
manager.  The  man  we  are  looking  for 
could  be,  at  present,  the  assistant 
manager  or  a  topnotch  taleaman  who 
is  stymied  In  Ms  present  positioa. 
This  is  your  opportanlty  to  beeoma  a 
manager  of  a  very  good  classifled 
iwrtment.  Box  729,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Evening  newspaper  la  city  of  60,0<>0 
populamn  has  opening  for  man  er 
woman  experience  in  all  phaaes  of 
Claasifled  Advertising.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  aga.  Box  726,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Opening 
department  on  7,000  daily,  town  of 
18,000.  Yon  must  develop.  Write  all  in 
application.  Junction  City,  Kansas, 
Daily  Union. 


I 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SOLICITOR 

Ebii>erienced  man  or  woman  primarily 
for  outside  aelling  occasional  tdephone 
solicitation.  Number  two  position  in 
department  of  four.  $90  per  week  to 
start  with  increases  based  uimn  per¬ 
formance.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Apply 
in  writing  giving  full  particulars  to 
J.  C.  Leuchter.  'Hmes  Journal,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 


Display  Advertising _ 


SALESMAN  with  college  background 
or  some  sales  experience.  Good  salary, 
commission,  retirement  plan,  life  in¬ 
surance,  modem  plant  and  equipment. 
Call  or  write  Kendall  Somers,  Star, 

Niles,  Michigan. _ 

AD  MAN  OR  WOMAN  full  time  on 
progressive  weekly  with  new  second 
paper.  $76  plus  commission.  Car  not 
necessary.  Mr.  Nye,  The  Herald,  Har¬ 
vard,  Illinois.  _ 


HELP  WANTED _ 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  of  26  to  36  years.  Adept 
in  layout.  Capable  of  selling  feature 
sections.  Stable  enough  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts.  If  you 
are  interested  and  come  near  these 
qualifications,  we  have  a  place  for  you 
as  a  permanent  member  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  live-wire  ad  staff.  Circulation  is 
11,600.  Living  conditions  and  pay  are 
good.  Write,  sending  resumd  and  sam¬ 
ple  layouts  to:  W.  F.  Doming,  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  for 
training  spot  on  the  wire  desk  of  fast 
growing  daily  in  northeastern  Ohio. 
The  young  man  we’re  seeking  shoulo 
be  a  recent  college  grraduate  but  his 
major  field  need  not  have  been  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  will  have  the  opixrrtunity 
to  work  under  well  qualified  men  and 
will  be  able  to  assume  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  he  can  handle.  If  you're  inter¬ 
ested  write  James  Collins,  Managing 
Editor,  News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


DESK  MAN  60,000  morning  daily  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Good  pay,  40-hour  6- 
day  week,  hospitalization,  retirement 
and  other  benefits.  Write  fully  to  Box 
824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

GENERAL  editorial  chores  including 
ideas,  copy-editing,  writing,  re-write, 
etc,  for  fast-growing  national  business 
magazine  of  one  of  America’s  leading 
publishers.  Write  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  Box  821,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER.  If  you  would 
like  job  on  independent  insurance 
news  weekly  in  New  York  write  letter 
telling  why  as  sample  of  your  writing' 
style.  Give  age,  job  and  educational 
background,  marital  status.  Box  836, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN :  good 
on  layout  and  promotions.  Regular 
Staff,  Booming  Suburb.  Good  starting 
salary:  fringe  benefits.  Immediate 

opening.  R.  C.  Dear,  Daily  Journal, 
>^eaton,  Illinois. 


AD  MANAGER  —  for  small  Colorado 
daily  in  20,000  TA.  Must  be  worker, 
producer,  dependable,  conscientious, 
able  to  sell  and  layout  sales-pulling 
copy;  must  have  personality :  western 
type  preferred.  No  drinker.  Mild  cli¬ 
mate,  good  fishing,  hunting.  $100  plus 
benefits  for  6%  days.  Box  823,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  COUNSELOR 

ARB  you  looking  for  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  into  position  of  top 
responsibility?  We  want  a  good  solid 
salesman  who  wants  to  service  intelli¬ 
gent  merchandising  copy,  uses  brain 
to  help  merchants  sell  more.  OUT¬ 
STANDING  AREA  to  live  in,  perfect 
working  conditions,  copy  department, 
wonderful  staff,  color  ^vertising.  _  If 
you  have  real  ability  and  ambition 
and  want  a  real  future  then  call  collect 
for  information  as  to  interview.  Cell 
John  Fournier,  Press  Republican, 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  Phone  77. 


REPORTER  WITH  the  ability  and  the 
drive  to  help  us  keep  this  the  fastest 
growing  daily  newspaper  in  Ohio.  We 
would  like  a  man  with  some  reporting 
exi>erience  but  will  seriously  consider 
a  top  journalism  school  graduate.  The 
man  we  hire  must  fit  into  a  fast  morn¬ 
ing  staff  on  a  progressive  newspaper 
which  puts  heavy  stress  on  local  news. 
Wire,  phone  collect  or  write  Burt 
Nelson,  City  Editor,  News-Herald. 
Willoughby.  Ohio.  WH  2-2100.  The  po¬ 
sition  is  available  now. 


_  FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel. 
69  E.  Madison.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  reporter  for 
southwest  metropolitan  morning  daily. 
Good  salary,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Give  recommendations  in  first 
letter.  Box  608,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITOR  20,000  afternoon  daily. 
Chart  Area  11.  Mild  year-around  cli¬ 
mate,  plenty  outdoor  recreation,  good 
hunting  and  fishing.  Excellent  city  to 
raise  family.  Give  full  details,  salary, 
etc.  Write  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ARE  YOU 
THIS  MAN? 

CHART  AREA  6  daily,  circulation 
6.000,  city  12,000,  offers  once  in  life¬ 
time  opportunity  to  capable,  hard¬ 
working  Advertising  Manager  who  will 
advance  to  Business  Manager  on  proof 
of  ability. 

PREFEREINCB  to  man  (under  35) 
able  to  use  B.A.,  and  N.A.E.A.  aids. 
Must  be  strong  on  Sales,  Layout, 
Lineage  Building  ideas,  able  to  direct 
staff. 

Details  .  .  .  references  ...  to 
Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher 
DISPLAY  SALESMAN  wanted  for 
4500  six-day  Iowa  daily.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions  for  hustler  who 
can  sell,  service  and  layout  advertis¬ 
ing.  H  &  A,  life  insurance,  paid  va¬ 
cation.  State  all  in  first  letter  to  Box 
813,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  May  first  for  local  display 
advertising  salesman.  Permanent. 
Preferably  under  35.  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  Minnesota  daily,  town  25,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Life  Insurance,  Hospital  and 
medical  up  to  $10,000.  Modem  plant, 
pleasant  surroundings,  present  staff 
all  under  36  years  of  age.  Give  expe¬ 
rience  and  references.  Replies  confi- 
dential.  Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  AD  SALES.  6,000  weekly. 
Age  no  bar.  Box  1390,  Clark^urg, 
West  Virginia. 


CITY  EDITOR — Cameraman.  Open  at 
Harvard  Herald.  Harvard,  Illinois 
weekly.  $90  to  start.  Clean  town  of 
4,000.  Your  own  office.  Apply  letter 
only,  to  Mr.  Nye. _ 

OOPYREADER  OR  REWRITE  MAN 
exi>erienced  2-3  years  or  near  retire¬ 
ment,  for  permanent  spot  with  book 
publisher.  More  like  newspaper  work 
than  you  think.  Country  club  setting 
near  Chicago.  Unlimited  advancement 
opportunitie.^  for  young  man  or  wom¬ 
an.  Ev  Sentman,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Tangley  Oaks  Educational  Center,  Lake 
Bluff,  Illinois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  woman  reporter  for 
general  assignments,  women’s  page 
news,  etc.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  743, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  DESK  OPENINGS  available. 
Large  afternoon  New  England  daily. 
Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TWO  GENERAL  assignment  reporters, 
experienced:  also  man  for  copy  desk. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  742,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WASHINGTON  STRINGER 

MUST  be  in  or  know  Aviation  Field. 
Wanted  for  national  publication  about 
to  be  launched.  Retainer.  Send  resum4. 
money  requirements  and  services  of- 
fered  to  Box  708.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  CORRESPONDENTS 

NATIONAL  hobby  newspaper  wants  ! 
stringers  everywhere.  Send  resume  to  | 
Coins,  33  E.  Congress  Pkwy.,  Chicago,  i 
Illinois.  I 


EDITOR 

EXP£1RIENCED  newspaper  editor  to 
head  staff  of  controll^-circulation  bi¬ 
weekly  in  metropolitan  area  of  Chart 
Area  6.  Must  also  be  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  publisher  responsibilities.  Salary 
open.  Reply  to  Box  830,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  night 
staff  of  New  York  suburban  daily. 
Must  have  car.  Single  man  preferred. 
Starting  salary  bas^  on  experience. 
Elxcellent  opportunity.  Box  833,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


GiDiERAL  REPORTER  for  small 
daily.  Courthouse,  city  hall,  sheriff’s 
office  and  general  reporting.  Open  by 
March  1  or  sooner.  Central  Indiana. 
Box  805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  fill  second  spot  on 
strong  10-16.000  daily  in  Chart  Area 
#2.  This  newspaper  is  part  of  large 
group  operations  with  top  chances  for 
advancement.  Accepted  applicant  will 
take  our  advanced  training  program 
and  will  learn  all  departments.  This 
is  a  well  paying  TOrmanent  position 
with  all  benefits.  Don’t  apply  unless 
your  experience  shows  you  can  qualify. 
Be  able  to  furnish  strong  references. 
All  replies  will  be  held  confidential. 
Box  836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  who  can  also  do  some 
light  reporting  and  sports  when 
needed.  Will  have  charge  of  makeup 
of  paper  and  wire.  Three  person  news 
department.  Central  Indiana  small 
daily.  Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  expert 
enced,  for  research  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  bulletins,  in  expanding  New  Eng¬ 
land  university;  copyfitting,  paging, 
knowledge  of  layout  and  printing  proc¬ 
esses.  Box  819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  rewrite,  general  as¬ 
signment,  occasional  help  on  desks  on 
afternoon  daily,  25.000.  pleasantly  lo¬ 
cated  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Good 
education  plus  Journalism  School  or 
couple  years’  newspaper  experience. 
Write  George  Clapp,  New  London, 
Conn,,  Day. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTER-NEWSCASTER:  Es*-, 
metropolitan  TV-radio  position  for  «. 
perienced  newsman  with  air  expvj! 
ence  or  potential.  $76.  Box  811,  Edito 
&  Publisher.  ” 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  f^ToS 
of  Iowa’s  leading  p.m.  dailies.  Btcd. 
lent  opportunity  for  young  man  wHl 
some  experience  who  desires  advance, 
ment.  Good  working  conditions  on  (ait 
growing  newspaper.  Position  open  in 
early  spring.  Write  Editor,  Fon 
Dodge,  Iowa,  Messenger. 


STATE  EDITOR  to  handle  copy  in 
office  and  work  in  field  to  find  new 
stringers  and  develop  stories  and  (as. 
tures.  Car  necessary.  Afternoon  paper 
Chart  Area  9.  Progressive  paper  and 
city.  Good  employe  benefits.  Rjx  831 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Reporter  (assignmenti, 
features)  by  afternoon  daily  in  Oas 
necticut  indu.strial  city  of  50,000. 
Write,  stating  education  and  experi-  ' 
ence.  A  recent  college  gradaute  will, 
ing  to  start  from  the  ground  np  in 
acquiring  newspaper  training  wooW 
be  considered.  Box  806,  Editor  & 
liiher. 


TEACHER  WANTED 
Reporting,  Photography  in  fall.  Col- 
lege,  deep  South.  $3,600  for  9  montha 
Box  633,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  .... 
SIDELINE 
SALESMAN 

Now  Contacting  Newspapers 
To  Represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer, 
Attractive  Commission 

Arrangement. 

•  •  •  • 

Write  Box  520 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Giving 

Territory  Covered,  Etc. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  195« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


TB^TYPESETTBR  Perforator  Oper-  A-l  CARTOONIST  will  accept  any-  EXPERIENCED  EDITOR.  39,  looking 

book  work,  open  shop,  day  and  thing  anywhere.  HI  9-3719  New  York,  for  strtmg  amall  d^ly.  wpreciaUve  but 

iilriit.  excellent  pay  and  working  con-  or  Box  717,  Editor  A  Publisher.  overworked  publisher.  Chart  Area  8, 

SSm.  Also  Monitors  and  Machinists.  «  Tw,n»i  *’ 

j^l,  611  Broadway,  New  York  City.  1  S^cISS^i^  Capible'^j^e"  iSf’iJi:  WRITER^Crack  h,^ 

Mwow»TYPia  «;iIP13RVI<?OR  _  On-  !***•  Samples  sent  on  request.  Box  716,  toterest  re^rter,  five  years  ex^rirara 

STERTOTYPE  SUF^VIbOK  —  Editor  &  Publisher.  (major  daily,  wire  service,  w^kly  ^i- 


portonity  for  advancement  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Experience  as  super- 
tiior  preferred  but  not  mandatory, 


Circulation 


tor)  seeks  reporting  poet  with  alert 
metropolitan  paper.  Missouri  B.J.,  31, 
know  layout,  desk.  Would  welcome  TV- 


Seod  risumfi  of  training  and  «peri-  (JIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires  to  movie  column  iqiportunity  and/or  gen- 
mes  to  Box  714,  Editor  and  Publisher,  relocate.  Age  30,  single.  Do  not  drink  eral  assignment.  Now  in  Chart  Area  2, 

- - - -  „  . or  smoke.  Over  10  years  circulation  will  travel.  Box  614,  Editor  &  Pub- 

(X)liBINATION  MAN.  Fine  newspa-  experience.  Prefer  city  up  to  15,000  lisher, 

per.  Good  ^uipment.  Moving  mto  n^  impulation  in  6,000  to  10,000  eircu-  pmpfiRTli’.R  Prize-winnins  feature 

Sig  Telegraph!  Amos  Sharp,  Fore-  ^  Publisher^ -  000-up  dmly.  Former  e^tor  sirmll  ^1^ 

mm.  Dixon.  Illinois.  20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  as  District  Young,  fully  «perienced.  Prefer  C^art 

Manager,  Country  Supervisor,  and  Cir-  &  Pub- 

culation  Manager.  12  Years  same  News-  liaher. _ 

paper.  Would  like  position  as  Super-  SPORTS  EDITOR  position  wanted  on 
visor  or  Circulation  Manager  in  Chart  medium  daily.  Experience  3  years:  2, 
Areas  10-11-12  Only.  Age  37,  Box  Sports  Editor;  1,  news  reporter:  do 

734,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ photography,  column,  makeup,  sports 

writing.  Missouri  grad.,  27,  married. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 


•  '  •  .  ^  CIRCULATION  EXPERT  offers  you:  «  in  li  19^ 

The  20  le^n  How^  P^sh  Cor-  Direct  mail  list  building  "know-how".  ^ 

ivondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver-  j  pm,  into  70-year  old  publisher.  ®“‘tor  &  Publisher. 


revondence  Coin^  in  Classified  Adver-  j  put  life  into  70-year  old  publisher.  „  _ 

tiling  does  for  them  the  complete  train-  gpx  838,  liditor  &  Publisher.  WORKING  NEWS  EDITOR  small 

ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want  '  daily.  Ehcperienced,  good  references, 

lone  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time  Classified  Advertising  Now  in  far  west.  Will  consider  re- 

ind  material  avsUlable  to  do.  ,  ~~~ — .  porter  iiost  medium  daily.  Write  Box 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assi^nt.  e03.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

reroiling  themselves  ...  and  their  n9*'^itor  ^^bfisher^*  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  of  major 

■taff  members.  (293  newspapers  have  cate.  Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. -  daily,  36.  values  challenge,  opportunity. 


renniing  uicuuwivcs  .  .  .  uiu  uic,  r,-_  71Q  v  lit,--  a  PHikiiat,,,-  ivooiaiAivi  i  CjUiit/tt  oi  major 

■taff  members.  (293  newspapers  have  cetc.  Box  719,  Editor  &  Publisher. -  daily.  36.  values  challenge,  opportunity, 

MW  enrolled  people  from  their  Cla^-  _ _  over  topping  1957  pay  of  38900.  Box 

6cd  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di-  CLASSIFIED  DIRECTTOR — Chart  area  736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

rectors  and  Business  Managers  have  10-12.  Age  34,  now  directing  dally  - ^  a  1  1  r/-\n  k  1 1  a - 

t^n  the  course  to  broaden  their  nn-  and  weekiy  group  in  East.  Gain  record  0/\LlrUKNIA 

Iwstandins  of  Classified.  ad  count,  iinage  and  revenue.  Strong  .  ..  ,  ...  , 

“Hia  (-nut  la  las  Maabla  aa  liiala  aa  training,  promotion.  Family  health  responsible  editor-pub- 

forces  mov^  Available  90  days.  Mini-  ?<>•  P^anent,  ^leng- 

»T«  Jv.  ini  "lum  $8,000.  Complete  resume.  Box  ^irion.  ^per^ce  includes  writ- 

tor  20  weeu.  T^o  enroll  .  .  .  Just  send  .  KHitnr  A  Publii^er  editing  and  producing  newspapers. 


?;2rwe;krTrmmrr.u;en^ 

the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  Uke  801.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

™  tJ^aWhrileiJna  mlnS?  Display  Advertising 


1  or  2  TOP  GAIN  RETAIL  ME2^ 
Elducation,  experience,  diversified.  Re¬ 
tail  and  special  promotions.  Hard  work- 


magazines  and  house  organs.  Special¬ 
ties:  layout,  picture-handling.  Box  722, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


(X)PY  READEai 
Box  741,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


ran  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising  ing,  loyal,  take  orders.  Progressive  gypTO^pTqTWi  ”~rt:^rt^r  ‘ 

a  division  of  yearly  gains.  Writa  Box  711,  Editor  A  ^ks 

Howard  I*ariah  Associates,  Inc.  Publisher. 

_  .  A  ,  ,  ,  - - - -  copy,  good  on  features,  college  irrad, 

TIME  TO  MOVE  UP  to  Sa.,!*""*'  ““ 

SS‘;«.f'„ToSKr.i“;SraoSr.  husband,  and  wipe  team.  ^ 


SITUATIONS  WANTTED 


Editorial 


NEWSMAN,  36,  highest  standards, 
crack  writer,  wants  permanent  spot, 
chance  to  advance.  Eixeeilent  back¬ 
ground.  Box  740,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REiPORTER.  Four  years  experience, 
desk,  makeup,  wire,  photography,  all 
beats.  Marri^,  28,  car.  Now  on  state- 
house.  Seek  writing  or  desk  spot  on 
50,000  or  above  daily  in  Chart  Areas 
1,  2  and  3.  Box  807,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


R.S.V.P.P.D.Q.  for  Top  M.E. 
Box  828,  Eiditor  A  Publisher 


SEATTLE  /  AREA  ONLY-EDITOR- 
Reporter-Adman-Photog.  seeks  edito¬ 
rial/trade  joumalist/public  relations. 
$125  week.  Age  35.  Box  817,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


SPORTS — ZVi  years  metro  Pulitzer 
winner.  Seek  desk,  writing  or  editor’s 
job  city  from  30,000  to  2(>0,000.  Not  a 
drifter.  Box  815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  newspaperman  seeks 
editorship  in  chart  areas  3,  4.  5,  9,  10, 
on  medium  sized  daily  or  good  weekly. 
Can  double  as  advertising  man.  Knows 
layout  and  selling.  Also  interested  in 
desk  job  or  makeup  on  metropolitan 
paper.  Fast  accurate  copyreader  and 
rewrite  man.  Can  handle  any  editorial 
job.  Southern  background.  Now  editor 
of  top  chart  area  2  medium  sized  daily. 
In  early  60’s.  Elxeellent  health,  non¬ 
drinker.  Box  826,  EJditor  A  Publisher. 


20-YEAR  NEWSMAN:  worked  all  de¬ 
partments.  Seeks  permanency  Califor¬ 
nia  coastal  daily,  weekly.  38,  healthy. 
Best  references.  Now  well  employed, 
just  love  California.  Consider  any  of¬ 
fer.  Box  810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Instructors 


PH.D.,  35,  U.P.  weekly  experience; 
author^  two  books;  seeks  tenure  col¬ 
lege  position  in  September.  Specialtiea: 
journalism  history,  public  relations, 
editorial  writing.  Box  705,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. 


years  local  and  national  staff  oxperi-  j-- — - ; 

ence  on  7  day  competitive  newspaper 
no  IT  VrMIDCCIC  of  ISO.OOO  circulation.  33  years  old.  on  weekly  or  ■mall 

DO  IT  YOURSELF  married.  Have  ideas— will  travel.  Box  daily.  Both  have  th^  and  on^alf 

727,  Editor  A  Publisher.  yeare  experience  In^  ^ting,  reporUng 

WE  MEAN  of  fioursA  TEL-IT.WARE  - - photofirraphy.  Wnt«  Box  12S,  Bdi- 

Dii.  is^ONB  ^motiotT^here  you  ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  4500  dsi\y  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

really  get  PLUS  BUSINESS  and  not  dewres  move  to  larger  newspaper _  ito-  indIA  BOUND:  Experienced  newspa- 

iut  your  regular  accounts  over  again,  vertising  department  m  to  admmis-  p^rman.  Can  provide  special  news  and 

trative  post.  Age  32.  Ohio  University  features,  localized  for  you  and  exclu- 
W*  have  sold  this  promotion  in  both  jou'maham  graduate,  married,  t^  newspaper  area.  Box  735, 

daily  and  weekly  papers  throughout  children.  9  years  experience  ^n^.neld^  Editor  A  Publisher, 

the  country.  Now  are  presenting  ’  .  “  advertising  manager.  Publi*^  - 

ning  CTrentole  Uhrichfrille,  Ohio  SALARY  SECONDARY,  in  impoi^nce 

•  ®  A  - - — - - woman,  27,  seeking  job  with  future 

UAL  SALESMAN-  POSITION:  Southern 


tion  clearly  and  specifically  outlined 
in  our  TEL-U-WARE  SALES  MAN¬ 
UAL 


UAL  PERMAN^  ^^JSS^'ne^na-T’  ^"^ur^^^writTng  line.  “  A.  B‘*^gli.h. 

_  states  daily  or  top  weekly  newspaper,  years  small  daily  as  tole^arrh 

We  will  forward  this  manual  covering  Young  family  man.  Six  years  display  editor,  reporter-photographer  editorial- 
wery  phase  of  the  promotion  for  your  and  national  experienw.  Good  layouts,  j  j  co^yv^fS-^^busi ness  page, 

““■nation.  g^  ’'R:?pr^‘*furtoUl'Jd'”^x  8“l7  P^oto  engraver^P^e; 

»  u  J _  *  .  V  a  II  A.  ^  locale.  Box  702,  Editor 

1'  it  does  not  show  you  how  to  sell  62  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _  ^  Publisher 

SALEl  U.  S.  PRIME  AD  MAN  69c  _ ^ _ 

charge  If  Mcentld  the  is  'U.  (per  week).  Pull  of  ideas,  copy  TRAVEL  WRITEHt 

Wit  $200  oo^^fted  the  entire  cost  is  layouts  that  will  add  sales  zest  to  M.  S.  Journalism.  5  years  experience 

tired  lineage  menus.  Box  818,  Eiditor  national  magazines  and  newspapers. 
WE  Have  Tins  wow  lirrw  a  ism  ^  Publisher,  Deeires  staff  poeition/free  lance  assign- 

WE  ARE  WILLING  TO  PAqs  TT  v JSm ments,  travel  field.  Background:  Eu- 

ALONG  TO  YOU  _ Edttortal _  rope.  Middle  East.  Caribbean.  Young. 


WE  HAVE  THE  KNOW  HOW  AND  ^  Publisher, 

are  willing  to  pass  it 
AU)NG  To  you.  _ 


raPTT^T  HFWq  mlumnn  rmrnreh  attractive,  talented.  Source  know  how. 
CAFIIAL  NLVViT— columns,  researen.  |  pox  738.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorials,  reports.  Low  Co.=t.  O.  C. 


WILLIAM  F.  McLaughlin 
(X)..  INC. 

691  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Arlington  74,  Massachusetts 

Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
.  LOGAN.  OHIO 
binotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


Miller,  Box  1759.  Washington,  D.  C.  COMBINATION  feature,  editorial  re- 

- -  porter,  deskman.  37,  family;  nine  years 

rtwciruAxr  .  ut™  A.ti„  major  Midwest  daily,  former  wire  serv- 

DESKMAN  6  years  Big  city  dally.  jgg_  reeks  change.  Box  M7,  ^itor  & 
Elxperience  on  copy  desk  rim,  sub  slot-  p„Kii-v,„r  * 

man,  makeup,  wire  editor.  CXty,  sub-  — r: - r- 

urban  desk.  too.  Young,  steady,  am-  roiTO^WRIl  Elt— 31 ,  11  years  week- 
bitious.  Hunting  more  responsibility.  dailire,  seeks  challenging  spot 


Box  617,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

EH)ITORIAL  WRITER 


Chart  Area  2.  Use  camera,  own  car. 
J-grad.  Family  man.  Box  832.  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 


Award  winner.  Exceptional  knowledge  E1XPE31IEIN(5ED  editor-publisher  would 
of  national  and  world  events.  Has  like  to  edit  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2. 


written  for  prominent  papers.  Box  616,  Tip-top  reference.  Box  808,  Elditor  A 

Elditor  A  Publisher.  Publisher,  _ _ 

- - - TT^ - T - PICTURE  EDITOR? 


-  SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ - - - — - r — ^;r-r.  picture  editor? 

T-j— T-7— — 7— -  EDITOR,  reporter,  ijhotographcr.  Eight  ,o  years  planning.  pro<luction.  evalua- 

- - -  years’  expenenre.  all  desks  all  beats,  j^n  and  layout.  Desire  nicture-minded 

manager  SEEKS  general  manager-  |ator*'"A"pSblishrr°''“”*"*'  ■“'i  “p  kT""’ 

•fcto  or  publisher’s  assistantship.  me-  A  Publisher. _  catching  material.  Personable,  ambi- 

•iSSi  *,'**  dsHy.  Trained  and  experi-  ♦vcniTODC  9  DCDODTCDC**  references.  Box  803, 

in  all  phases  including  adver-  cDiTORb  cx  RtrOKIhKo  i  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

^g.  promotion,  cost  control,  busi-  National  clearing  house  for  eompetent  ' 

^  management,  editorial,  mechani-  personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  i  REPORTER  feature  writer  six  years. 

Age  40.  No  amall  dailies.  Inter-  to  employer.  Phone.  Writa  or  Wire  All  beats,  daily,  also  camera.  Age  33. 
SS*®  Chart  Areas  3.  4,  9,  12.  Box  ,  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency).  !  References.  Chart  Area  2,  6.  8,  10  or 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I  6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728.  '  12.  Box  816.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  22,  1958 


Mechanical 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Handled  160  people  in  a  37-maohlna 
plant  with  28-29  million  lines  per  year. 
Cost  conscious.  Excellent  labor  rela- 
tions.  Box  713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  desires 
change.  ’Thirty  irears  same  company, 
color  and  Gom  Headliner  ezperienee. 
References.  Box  707,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher^ _ 

’TELITYPESEITER.  nine  years  expe¬ 
rience.  union,  desiree  day  situation. 
Will  consider  anywhere.  Box  802,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ 

YOUNG.  CREA’nVE,  naHonal  prize 
winning  photographer  ready  for  step 
to  magazine  or  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per,  Ex-marine  combat  photographer. 
7  years  with  present  newspaper.  Oim- 
pletely  familiar  with  natural  tight, 
multiple  flash,  and  color.  Excellent 
references.  Write  Box  712,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

PRKS  PHOTOGRAPHER  well-trained 
and  equipped  news  photographer  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity  on  newspaper  with 
aggressive  news  policy.  Competent 
darkroom  and  ^an-a-graver.  No 
writing.  Age  26,  single.  More  inter¬ 
ested  in  opportunity  than  immediate 
earnings.  Will  consider  any  size  news¬ 
paper  anywhere.  Box  809,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion^— Public  Relations 

EXPERIENCTED  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
snti  newsman.  Vet.  28.  J-Grsd.  Went 
public  relations  or  publication.  Bov 
516.  Editor  A  PiiMIsher 

ADVERTISING  A  CIRCULATION 
SALES  PROMOTTON  MANAGER 
AWARD-WINNING  general  promotion 
and  research  manager  on  one  of  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  competitive  marked 
dailies  for  9  years.  Promotion  con¬ 
sultant  for  other  major  papers.  Pre¬ 
viously  AAAA  ad  agency  manager. 
Currently  managing  own  radio  station 
now  being  sold;  want  to  return  to 
media  promotion.  Available  after 
March  1.  Age  38 :  top  references  and 
resulta.  Box  709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

It  could  happen  here,  and  for  and  he  urged  others  to  do  the 
that  reason  U.  S.  newspaper  same;  a  former  president  of  the 
editors  should  know  of  the  de-  Institute  of  Journalists  who 
bate  in  England  over  press  be-  urges  a  “Journalists  (Registra- 
havior  and  alleged  invasion  of  tion)  Bill”  to  enforce  a  code  of  , 
privacy.  ethics  through  self-discipline; 

In  mid-January,  the  London  and  a  reader  who  says  reporters 
Times  published  a  letter  from  proprietors  should  be  taken 
a  friend  of  the  father  and  sister  to.  court  when  they  do  these 
of  a  Dutch  domestic  servant  things. 

found  murdered  near  London  The  latter  wrote:  “A  man 
(E&P,  Feb.  8,  page  60).  Ac-  whose  dog  chases  and  worries 
cording  to  the  letter,  the  victim’s  sheep  can  be  taken  to  court, 
relatives  were  met  on  arrival  Should  not  a  newspaper  pro- 
from  Holland  by  a  throng  of  prietor  whose  employes  chase 
newspapermen  who  caused  them  and  worry  human  beings  be 
great  distress  by  strong-arm  liable  to  a  similar  sanction?” 
methods  of  trying  to  obtain  A  letter  from  Meredith  Whit- 

interviews  and  photographs.  taker,  editor  of  the  Scarborough 
The  letter  touched  off  a  de-  Evening  News,  replied  to  this 
bate  among  readers  and  news-  one  with  “the  fact  that  a  few 
paper  workers.  For  about  two  dogs  worry  sheep  is  not  a  good 
weeks  the  Times  devoted  a  reason  for  muzzling  well-be- 
column  a  day  to  letters  on  the  haved  watchdogs.  All  too  many 
subject  “Behavior  of  the  Press”  people  today  would  like  to  see 
which  centered  on  the  right  of  the  press  reduced  to  meek  pur- 
privacy.  veyors  of  official  handouts.  Let 

Early  this  month  the  debate  us  beware  of  this  danger.” 
raged  again  in  the  Times’  The  immediate  past  president 

columns  following  publication  and  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
of  a  letter  from  the  chief  ex-  stitute  of  Journalists  added 
ecutive  of  British  European  their  support  to  the  proposal 
Airways,  operators  of  the  ill-  for  a  Journalists  Registration 
fated  plane  in  which  seven  mem-  Bill. 

bers  of  the  Manchester  soccer  The  honnmrv  ^eerefftrv 
team  were  killed  and  others  in-  the  National  Union  of  Jour- 
jured  Feb.  5  at  Munich.  The  nalists  cited  the  NUJ’s  code  of 
air  executive  accused  photog-  conduct:  “A  member  should  do 
raphers  for  British  papers  of  nothing  that  would  bring  dis- 
“completely  unethical  behavior”  credit  on  himself,  his  union,  his 
in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  pic-  membership,  or  his  profession.” 
tures  of  the  seriously  injured  Fine,  suspension  or  expulsion 
soccer  players  in  their  hospital  face  any  of  the  2,500  members 
beds.  Editors  protested  that  a  if  found  in  violation  and  this 
majority  of  the  photographers  writer  appealed  to  the  public 
were  not  British  but  represented  to  cite  first  hand  evidence.  A 
the  press  of  other  nations.  member  of  the  executive  council 
Following  this  second  debate,  of  NUJ  “seconded”  this  request 
the  issue  reached  the  House  of  for  public  cooperation  and  said: 
Commons.  Thirty-two  members  “Ninety-nine  percent  of  our 
submitted  a  motion  last  week  members  are  disgusted  at  some 
which  seeks  a  declaration  by  the  of  the  things  which  go  on  today 
House  that  it  deplores  intru-  in  the  name  of  the  press,  and 
sions  by  the  press  into  private  even  some  of  the  1%  who  are 
grief.  The  government  has  de-  forced  by  orders  of  their  supe- 
clined  to  provide  a  time  for  the  riors,  or  demands  of  the  competi- 
debate,  but  proponents  hope  it  tive  jungle,  to  indulge  in  un¬ 
will  come  up  March  14  when  a  ethical  practices  have  no  liking 
discussion  of  members’  motions  for  what  they  do.” 
is  held.  Xjie  president-elect  of  NUJ 

The  British  Press  Council  has  said  “all  journalists  have  suf- 
said  it  would  investigate  the  fered  unfairly  from  the  odium 
charges  in  both  cases.  caused  by  the  excess  of  a  small 

*  *  *  minority  employed  by  the 

„  ...  giants”  and  said  a  directive 

SoTue  suggestions,  which  ap-  f^„^  ^^e  press  lords  could  miti- 
peared  in  the  Times  with  re-  overnight, 

spect  to  the  first  case,  came 
from  a  school  teacher  who  said  ♦  *  * 

he  has  been  “so  frequently  out-  Leonard  Crisp,  president  of 

raged  by  certain  newspapers  the  Guild  of  British  Newspaper 
and  journals  that  I  have  banned  Editors,  put  the  whole  contro- 
them  from  my  house  or  school”  versy  in  the  right  light  by 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trail 


"He's  shooting  a  silver  dollar  across  the  Rappahannock!" 


noting  that  so  far  the  only 
identification  of  the  culprits  has 
been  “the  press.”  He  wrote: 
“The  indictment  thus  lies  most 
unfairly  against  persons  who 
are  as  disgusted  and  angry  as 
anyone  at  the  abuse  of  freedom 
practiced  by  the  unscrupulous. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  Press  Council  will 
result  in  disclosing  who  are  to 
blame,  and  thus  set  this  deplor¬ 
able  business  in  proper  per¬ 
spective.” 

Mr.  Crisp  mentioned  state¬ 
ments  about  “misleading  press 
references,”  without  further 
specification,  that  have  been 
made  in  other  controversies. 
“Every  editor  is  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  publi¬ 
cation,  which  may  be  scanned 
by  thousands  of  critical  eyes; 
if  a  mistake  is  pointed  out 
to  him  he  will  correct  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  people 
are  interested  in  blaming  the 
press  to  cover  their  own  short¬ 


comings,  and  do  so  in  these 
general  terms  to  avoid  invest! 
gation.” 

The  latter  has  often  been  ap¬ 
parent  to  newspaper  editon  ii 
the  U.  S.  The  letters  to  the 
London  Times  may  be  sympto¬ 
matic  of  a  widespread  feeling 
there  against  the  press  —  at 
least,  against  some  practices  of 
a  few.  Similar  comments  hare 
been  heard  in  this  country  and, 
although  there  hasn’t  been  at 
outpouring  of  letters-to-the- 
editor  as  yet,  it  is  certain  that 
many  people  criticize  our  press 
in  general  because  of  the  sins  or 
errors  of  a  few. 


Delivery  in  Snow 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Despite  a  32-inch  snow  fall 
in  the  area,  the  Michigan  Cit) 
News-Dispatch  published  a  12- 
page  Monday  edition  and  made 
90%  home  delivery  in  the  city. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  19$< 


New  Linotypes 

The  New  York  Post  is  installing  12  new  Linotypes  (nine 
Blue  Streak  Comets  and  three  newly  engineered  Si’s) 
to  modernize  and  streamline  its  typesetting  operation. 

A  modern  battery  of  Linotype  machines,  geared  to 
handle  a  heavy  flow  of  rush  news— quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately— is  the  heart  of  an  efficient  composing  room.  Up¬ 
dating  its  mechanical  equipment  is  in  line  with  the  Post’s 
continuing  program  to  provide  a  brighter,  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  more  readable  newspaper. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPE  • 


Now— it’s  easier  than  ever  to  cover  the 


Fabulous  Southwest 

. . .  because  / 


OUR 

100  GRAND 
IS  HERE! 


Large,  prosperous,  fast  growing  . . .  that’s  the  Southwest 
. . .  and  this  is  only  the  beginning!  Defense  and  military  pay¬ 
rolls  alone  totalled  $137,000,000  in  1957  for  the  Fabulous 
Southwest . . .  home  of  the  Rocket  Bomb  and  (luided  Mis¬ 
sile,  White  Sands  Proving  Grounds,  Holloman  Air  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  Ft.  Bliss,  Biggs  Air  Force  Ba.se  and  McGregor 
Range.  Penetrate  this  rich  market  with  your  message— show 
it  to  over  100  “grand”  prospects— da?///— in  the  El  Paso 
Times  and  Herald-Post! 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
EVENING 

100,509  DAILY! 

Combined  net  paid  daily  rirculation  totals,  average 
for  the  4th  Quarter  of  19.57.  (Interim  report  to  ABCi 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


New  all-time  high  for  the  same  old  rate  — 33<  a  line  still  BUYS  BOTH! 


SCRIPPS • HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU  r«/egrani  i  The  Sun 


aEVElAND . Pre.i 

PITTSBURGH . Pruis 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«ws 

INDIANAPOLIS . Time, 


COLUMBUS . Cilifn 

CINONNATI . Po» 

KENTUCKY . Foil 

Covtngfon  mdifion,  Cincinnati  Poil 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Ncwi-SenlinW 


DENVER  ...  Rocky  Mounfoin  Now, 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poll  NoroU 

MEMPHIS . Pro,,  Scimilor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commnrcial  Appoof 
WASHINGTON . Now, 


EVANSVILLE . -con 

HOUSTON . ProM 

FORT  WORTH . P-o« 

ALBUOUEROUE . Trii  uoo 

EL  PASO . Harola  'oK 


Oanaral  Advartiting  Dapartmant,  230  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 


Chicaga  San  Francisco  Oatrait  Cincinnati  PhHadalphia  Dr  lOt 
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